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[TRE AND SHEPARD'S NEW JUVENILES. 


ON THE BLOCKADE. A pew volume by 
OLIVER Optic in “The Blue and the Gray 
Series.” Emblematic dyes. Cloth, two colors. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

The author has written nothing more interest- 
ing or romantic than the Blue and the a 
the scenes of which are connected with the Civi 
War, and many of them being founded on facts. 
The Ti: | volumes of this series, in uniform 
style, are “* en by the Enemy” and “ Within 
the Enemy's Lines.” 


WONDERFUL DEEDS AND DOINGS OF 
LITTLE GIANT BOA®S AND HIS TALK-| 
ING RAVEN TABIB. By INGERSOLL LocK- 
woop, author of “Travels and Adventures 
of Little Baron Trump and His Wonderful Dog 
Bulger,” ete. Profusely illustrated by Clifton 
Johnson. Quarto cloth, $2.00. 

The whole forms a delightful romance for 
young readers and for the older reader who is 
not averse to a tale of the romantic and marvel- 
ous. The work is profusely ilhustrated by nearly 
one hundred and fifty drawings from the talented 
artist, Clifton Johnson. 


THE BELP-GATHERERS. A new volume 
by J. T. TRowBRiIpGe in “The Start in Life 
Series.” Cloth, [llustrated. $1.00. 

This makes the third volume in “ The Start in 
Life” series, the preceding volumes of which 
are “A Start in Life,” a story of the Genesee 
country; cloth, illustrated, $1.00. “ Biding His 
Time, or Andrew Hapnelii's Fortune ;” cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.00. The three volumes in a neat box. 


PARDS. A story of two homeless bore. By 
re W. MERRIMAN, editor of “The House- 
keeper” Minneapolis. Cloth. [ustrated. $1.00. 
A reviewer of long experience says, “Such a 
bright children’s book as this has very seldom 
come within the range of my reading. It is cer- 
tainly a long way ahead of many of the popular 
juveniles of the day.” 





A LOST JEWEL. By Hararer Prescorr 

SPOFFORD. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.0. 

This is a story that will hold the reader's atten- 
tion —- ba to —- pay —_— | 
are perfectly natural in t * beggent 
t e characters are sketched with s ant vigor. 
as would be expected in any work by this author. 
THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND, or Ad- 

ventures at Sea. By Capt. DouGLAS FRAZAR, 

author of “ Perseverance Island, or Robinson 

Crusoe of the Century,” “ Practical Boat 

Sailing,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

It rarely Bapoees that one who bas spent some 
years at sea the inclination and the literary 
ability to describe bis experiences and adven- 
tures, but the author of “ Perseverance ” 
gives us an yo | book in this story of a 
voyage in the ship Maryland. The scenes 
and incidents of every 7 life on board ship, and 
the detail of the sailor's life at sea, the hard work 
and strict discipline as well as the amusements 
of Jack Tar are lively and clearly described. 
DOROTHY’S EXPERIEXCE. By ADELINE 
, author of “An American Gri 
“His Inheritance,” “Katherine 
Cloth. $1.00. 

Dorothy Drake, the subject of Miss Trafton's 
storr “was born into the church,” and sur 
rounded early with its influence. The spiritual 
2 she went through and the efforts she 
made to elevate and reform others by self-sacri- 
ficing labors and her desire to establish in the 
hearts of ail Christ-like principles are told with 
telling effect. The fascinating story appeared as 
a se in the columns of the N. Y. Christian 
Union awakening the liveliest interest. 
BRIGHT DAYSIN THE OLD PLANTATION 

TIME. By Mary Ross Banks. New edition. 

Illustrated. $1.50. 

“The accuracy with which she represents the 
dialect of the plantation negroes in the early 
aays of Georgia is perfect and wonderful. The 
book will divide honors with ‘ Uncie Remus’ as a 
classic of Dixie land.” 
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MARSCHING'S PETROLEUM COLORS. 


The most brilliant and enduring colors for 
Artists’ use in existence. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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A VOICE FROM THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


“| received a box of pencils from your firm the 
other day; 
For this timely gift and welcome, sirs, accept 
_ my thanks, I pray. 
Did you know the sad September, when the 
Summer waxes late, 


And the teacher’s wallet reaches its very thin- 


nest state, 


When the car-fare is a burden and the pencil 
is a stub, 


So sings a Cleveland school teacher, and so sing all who use Dixon’s “ American Graphite” 


And the necessary nickel—where to get it, that’s 
the rub? 

Whatsoever motive prompted, I am certain that 
| ought 

To express my satisfaction in your very gener- 
ous thought; 

And Ill tell my pupils, ‘Children, when you 
write your “ billydoos”’ 





| assure ron Dixon’s pencils are the ones tha; 
you should use.’ M. H. P.” 


ncils. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention N. Y. ScHoot JourNnaL, and send 16 cents in stamps, to the JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 
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‘TEACHERS should daily be thankful that the old 

has gone. There are a few who moan and 
weep for the good times of 1799 when lights were 
not permitted in school-houses or churches, and no 
stoves or fire-places allowed in them. Our fathers 
looked upon the introduction of stoves in 1827 as 
the work of the devil. Rev. Dr. Walker, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., recently told of an old-time pastor of 
his church who owned a large interest in a distil- 
lery, and nobody was shocked at it either. In fact, 
it would have shocked the church members of that 
day to be told that it was wrong for their pastor to 
be interested in a distillery. Those times were solid, 
but not progressive. The new is better every way. 
There is no doubt at all of the absolute truth of this 
statement, even though in Massachusetts there 
seems just now to be a Renaissance of crime. 





‘THE School Guardian, London, commends the 
normal work of the Arkansas teachers, in Mt. 
Nebo, and says : 

‘“‘ THe SCHOOL JOURNAL sees in these summer schouls 
thedawning ofa newera. Sodowe. The teacher of the 
future must be trained ; he must know what he has to 
impart and the nature of the child he has to educate ; 
but these needs will not be met by summer schools of 
six weeks’ duration. ‘The summer school is better than 
nothing at all; but the knowledge and training required 
by a teacher are not to be picked up in an annual pic- 
nic on Mount Nebo. If America wishes to improve her 
schools she must have training colleges that are colleges 


We agree, but if we can’t have a whole loaf we 
will be content with thesixteenth partof one. This 
morsel may keep us from starving. When acrowd 
of hungry people were clamoring before the Tuil- 
eries for something to eat, Marie Antoinette said, 
‘“ Why do they not eat bread?” ‘ Ah,” said a 
friend, ‘‘they have no bread to eat.” We have 
bread in our summer schools and it keeps us from 
starving. It would be well, yea, magnificent, if all 
teachers could be induced to attend a training col- 
lege, but that cannot be, at least during the present 
century, neither during the first quarter of the 
next. The good time, when all teachers will study 
the science and art of their work, is coming, but it 
is a long time on the way. In the meanwhile, 
while the bridegroom is approaching, let us not 
slumber and sleep, but keep the small lamps of 
teachers’ institutes and summer schools burning. 
The little light they give will serve to keep the feet 
of many a teacher from wandering too far out of 
the way. As the tallow dip was the precursor of 
the electric light, so are institutes and six-weeks 
training schools the feeble forerunners of the full 
glory of thatday when all shall know methods, from 
the least even unto the greatest. Let not our Eng- 
lish cousins despise the day of small things. In the 
meantime, would it not do some of the English 
teachers good to attend a first class American 
teachers’ institute and summer school? We are 
not quite certain but that good would come of it to 
England even, for do all the teachers in the mother 
country know all that is to be known? The 
School Guardian has excellent means of finding 
out, and so we shall watch for the report of our 
esteemed contemporary with much interest. 


we 
oo ao 


HESE are noble words uttered by Mr. Charles 

Pratt on ‘‘ Founder’s Day’’ of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

‘**You do not live for yourself. 





If you live for 


252] yourself you shall come to nothing. Be brave, be 


just, be pure, be true in word and deed. Care not 
for your enjoyment, care not for your life ; care 
only for what is right. So, and not otherwise, it 
shall be well with you. So the Maker of you has 
ordered, whom you will disobey at your peril. 

‘“* My experience in business and in the active life 
I have lived has led me to believe that any institu- 
tion, or community of men, whose action is based 
upon this principle will be a success. The teacher 
and the taught will catch the inspiration, and so 
long as we are true to these foundation ideas all will 
be well.” 


” 





PATRIOTISM means a good deal more than un- 

furling a flag upon a public building. An em- 
blem is good if it represents something, and that 
something, as far as the flag is concerned, is love of 
country. The singing of ‘‘ America” is inspiring 
only after those who sing it have learned what it has 
cost to make us the nation we are. The flag comes 
after, not before, the teaching of patriotism. By 
all means let us have the flag, but let us have love 
of country before it. 





OSTON will do well if she gives every teacher in 
her employ the ninth year, as a vacation year, 
on half pay. This will be to her instructors more than 
a year of jubilee. It will be a year of solid improve- 
ment and preparation for better work. It is advo- 
cated on the plea that it will keep those in the ser- 
vice ‘‘vigorous, cheerful, and progressive.” And it 
will. 





HE overseers of Harvard are of the opinion that 
the interest in athletic sports greatly inter- 





in reality and not merely in name,” 


feres with progress in school studies, yet they say 





that “it does so much to improve the physique of 
boys that it is probable the business or profes- 
sional man may gain more time from this cause at 
the end of his career, in prolonged life and capacity 
for good work,than he loses at the beginning, in his 
delay in entering and graduating from college.” 
They also say that ‘‘most graduates of a century 
ago would be glad enough to-day to have graduated 
a year older than they did, for the sake of the 
physique which the school and college life of to-day 
would have given them if they had had it in their 
time.” This might not have been true a hundred 
years ago, but it has been true for fifty years at 
least. Until the beginning of the present century a 
college course was not much, if any, more thorough 
than adecent high school now. The cramming was 
little, the freedom great, and the physical exercise 
abundant. As the cities grew more populous life 
changed, and boys found themselves without the 
means of manual exercise. The colleges saw this 
lack and began to provile for it, the result of 
which is seen in this Harvard report. 





"THE candidacy of women for the commissionership 

of schools in New York state is quite a nov- 
elty. Miss Ida L. Griffin was elected on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in Oswego county four years ago and 
is again a candidate. Miss Elizabeth I. Coates 
in the first district in the same county, Miss Ade- 
laide H. Wilson in the third district of Onondaga 
county, Miss Cora C. Russell in the second district 
of Steuben county, Miss Laura F. Mayhew in the 
third district of Oneida, Miss Adella Clark in the 
fourth district of the same, Miss Nellie K. Tibbitts 
in the third district of the same, Miss Jennie Chad- 
derdon in the first district of Cayuga, are all candi- 
dates by the Democratic party. 

It would be a good thing politically, if not edu- 
cationally, that every one of these women should 
be elected. This office ought not to be a political 
office ; it is one of the defects of our system of gov- 
ernment that it is so. The Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats divide on the tariff question ; but what has 
that to do with local matters? The truth is, there 
is an amount of foolishness in this political business 
that is fairly appalling. The idea of a republic isa 
government by the people, but in this country it 
has got to be a government by a party. The best 
man has no chance unless he belongs to the most 
numerous side ; and this way of doing things is 
wrecking the country. 

There must be a return to common sense. The 
conscientious and intelligent people of a country, 
irrespective of party, should meet and nominate 
the best men for all local offices, and especially to 
direct education. A beginning has been made in 
this city ; it will spread over the country. Our 
schools will be benefited when politics is out of 
them. For example, a principal was chosen by a 
board of education when the majority were Repub- 
licans ; in two years the complexion of the board 
changed and the Democrats came into power—they 
promptly chose another man for principal. The 
amount of this kind of foolishness is very great. 

Whether or not women will well administer the 
office of school director, superintendent, or commis- 
sioner, will be known by trial. Certainly they 
could not be more inefficient than some men who 
hold such posts. Certainly, in many cases where 
they are in office, they have shown remarkable abil- 
ity. For example, Miss Griffin, a graduate of the 
Oswego normal school has so won the confidence 
of the parents by her efficiency, that it is most 
probable she will be re-elected easily. 

Let us settle down on the principle that these 
offices must be given to those who ure most able to 
fill them, without reference to their views on the 
tariff question. Until we do this, education will 
be crippled. 
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A NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 

In a professional normal school no one is admitted 
who has not a thorough knowledge of the branches 
taught in our best graded schools. While it has 
been necessary to make our training schools acad- 
emies, to a great extent, such a necessity is an ad- 
mitted evil, tolerated only until the time shall come 
when well-informed students can be obtained in 
sufficient numbers to fill a normal school. 

Assuming that we have a true normal school, the 
question is important : What shall be studied in 
it? Furst of all, educational literature. No teacher 
can build upon any other foundation than the past. 
It would be folly for him to ignore what has been 
done. The educational,student, like the political 
economy student, must know what has been tried, 
and either accepted as good or condemned as bad 
by those who have gone before him. The history 
of education may be studied in such a manner as to 
be positively injurious. Looked upon as a record 
of isolated facts it is bad ; but studied in the light 
of cause and effect its benefits can hardly be over- 
estimated. We have been preceded by brighter 
minds than the world has to-day, and educational 
experiments have been tried under more favorable 
conditions than they can be tried again, even 
though the world shall stand a millennium to come. 
One fact needs to be reiterated so many times that 
the student of educational science will believe it, 
Namely : that the same forces that have educated 
individuals have “educated nations, and vice versa. : 
School work has had very little to do in educating 
the world. Other forces have exerted infinitely 
more power. It follows that the investigation of 
these forces is a subject of primary importance in a 
normal school, but it is a fact that it is a branch of' 
study very much neglected. The history of educa-; 
tion properly studied, is of the very first importance, ' 
but the words properly studied, should be empha-, 
sized. Improperly studied, there is no study of less 
value than the history of education. 

Next to history is educational psychology. Pure’ 
psychology is a branch too abstruse for any except 
mature minds, and at the end of a course of study. 
History is a record of applied psychology. Minds 
have been thinking and acting all down the ages, 
and the careful study of this mind action is a most 
important branch of applied pedagogy. Special 
mind study, appropriate in a normal school, should 
be arranged under several distinct heads, as : native 
endowments or instincts ; intuitions : early mental 
phenomena and infant growth ; special faculties, 
and the forces that promote their mature growth, 
and a special study of the mental characteristics of 
successful actors and thinkers. It will be seen that 
this is intimately connected with history. It should 
be, but it should also be connected with the obser- 
vation of mental action. Right here is the place for 
practice and observation classes. ‘‘How does the 
child learn?” ‘‘ What influences move him?” In 
a true professional normal school the question 
should never be, ‘‘How can children be made to 
acquire the greatest number of facts?” or ‘‘ How 
can they be taught cube-root in the best way ?” If 
there is any place for such questions as these it is 
not in the true normal school. There are many other 
points connected with this subject that space will 
not permit us to discuss this week, but what we 
have outlined is enough to show the general scope 
of a part of its work. 





WORLD-INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 





These are questions outside of the school-room 
that thinking teachers will turn over and over. 
Possibly they may bring them before the older 
classes. Certain itis that only by chewing upon 
such questions asan ox does upon a cud, docs a man 
acquire thinking power and possibility to cope with 
the serious problems of the day. 

1. What can be done to increase an interest in 
agriculture and make it more remunerative ? 

2. Whatis the aim of Russia? (This country is 
an enigma ; it looks as if she wanted Turkey, Persia, 
and Asiatic Turkey.) 


3. Is a high tariff advantageous for the country ¢ 
The two parties are arrayed against each other on 
this question ; the Republicans are for high tariff, 
the Democrats for low tariff. It is not a good thing 
that a question to be settled by statesmen should 
be the football of the two parties. Low tariff ideas 
are gaining ground. 

4. What are the great influences at work educat- 
ing America ? 

‘* LEARNING by heart” has come to be a very 
common expression in modern education, and it 
usually means the committing of the pages of 
the book, or the dictation of the teacher, to mem- 
ory. A recent writer, in speaking of the way 
in which teachers abuse the pupils’ memory, says 
that ‘‘ we too often compel the verbatim learning of 
abstract rules whose language is perfectly unintelli- 
gible to the average child, losing sight of the sense 
in favor of the words, accepting the useless shell 
for the kernel. We insist upon memorizing dates 
that mean nothing, when only presented to the 
mind as dates, and which are really of no use ex- 
cept by association. Dates are mere incidents, and 
should be treated as such. It is only the events of 
the time that renders any date memorable.” ; 

The strengthening of the memory depends upon 
interest through association, and since there can be 
no interest except in the matters connected with 
what we know, this association must be connected 
with subjects related to every day life. 








THE enemies of compulsory school laws have a 
hard nut to crack in the report of the Illinois 
state superintendent of public instruction just is- 
sued. Superintendent Edwards says that a reason- 
able estimate places 134,000 persons in the state be- 
tween the years of six and sixteen who are not 
attending any kind of school, and proceeds to argue 
from this that it is an important duty of the state to 
provide for compulsory education. He adds: 

‘*The Compulsory Education Law, since its enact- 
ment, has accomplished a wonderful amount of good, 
notwithstanding the unreasonable opposition to it. 
During the school year which closed in July last, it ap- 
pears that in the city of Chicago alone some 10,000 chil- 
dren between seven and fourteen had been taken from 
the streets and placed in the schools by the influence of 
this law ; 1,500 of these were placed in parochial schools. 
The number in other parts of the state has been propor- 
tionately large. 

‘*The Compulsory Education Law was not intended 
to interfere with parochial or other private schools. The 
law specially provides that attendance at private schools 
shall be accepted in lieu of attendance upon the pub- 
lic schools, but the preliminary education must be in 
English.” 

There is no doubt but that school attendance will 
be made compulsory in all the states in the near fu- 
ture, for if education is worth anything it is worth 
everything. But the character of the school which 
children are required to attend should be taken into 
account. It is not enough for Tom, Dick, or Harry 
to open a school. The vital question 1s what sort 
of a school do they open ? There are schools that 
our children should be forbidden to attend, so 
worthless are they. Let us discriminate. Better 
that a child should never learn to read and write, 
than that he should learn to read bad books, and 
write immoral letters. And then, it is of little use 
to know the facts of science and art, but it is of 
great use to have character. Does a school develop 
manhood and womanhood? This is the test ques- 
tion. Give our country good schools, and then 
compel parents to send their children to them. 
This is what we want. 





THE question is asked, ‘‘ Will education make 
Christians?” This is not the object of public 
or private schools; look at the law pertaining to 
public education. It says, ‘‘They shall teach the 
common branches of learning”; and private schools 
simply take the place of public schools to please cer- 
tain parents who wish special attention given to 
their children. Again, most denominations believe 
that the spirit of God is needful to turn a man into 
Christian. 





aeeeeeetal 


Ir has been urged in these pages that in no way could 
Supt. Draper do the state of New York so great a service 
as by investigating the schools of one, two, or three 
counties, and reporting on them to the legislature the 
absolute condition in which they are. All will remem- 
ber the shock which the investigation of the schools of 
Norfolk county gave to Massachusetts ; there would he 
as great a shock given to New York if her country 
schools should be examined by the proper persons. Is 
the teaching what the Nineteenth century demands? 
We do not think it is; it is such only in spots. In the 
report of Supt. Hine, of Connecticut, the conclusion of 
the investigation of the schools of New London county 
is given. Here is the vork of eleven pupils in a school 
on a sentence that was dictated to them : 
(Age 9; 1m school 4 years.) 
. Which is the better scholar, John or I? 
(Age 9; in school 5 years.) 
Which is the better schoolar, John or I? 
(Age 10, 4; in school 4 years.) 
wich is the betters ccholer Mary are I. 
(Age 9; in school 5 years.) 
nich is the better Schaler Mary ar J, 
(Age 10; in school 6 years.) 
witch is the most scolla Mary or I. 
(Age 11, 4; in school 5 yesrs.) 
titch is the better scholar mary or i. 
(Age 12, 3; in school 5 years.) 
Wich is the better scholar I Mary yar. 
(Age 14, 10; in school 7 years.) 
Witch is the better scholar Mary er J. 
(Age 12, 2; in school 5 years.) 
Wich is the betters Scholars Mary are I. 
(Age 12, 4; im school 7 years.) 
whech is the betters Cholar me mary or eye. 
(Age 9; in school 5 years.) 
Which is the beter scooler? John or I. 

Now pride will advise that no such investigation be 
had in New York state ; but for the sake of the children 
let us lay that aside. Our belief that we have the “best 
schools in the world” may be spoken, but let us look 
boldly into the results. Alas! we little know how poor 
the teaching is; how many obstacles there are! Far 
ahead of all the tariff business looms up the educational 
question. 





PRESIDENT Low, of Columbia college, says: ‘A col- 
lege training fits a man for practical business to the 
extent that it develops his capacity for accurate thinking 
and expression, develops his powers of observation and 
reflection, and makes him appreciate that if he knows 
but little, he has at least the capacity to learn by diligent 
attention to the work in hand. In addition to this, a 
college education, in giving to a man the right of emi- 
nent domain in the realm of literature, ancient and mod- 
ern, enlarges the circJe of his vision and makes him a 
man capable of er sympathies. I look upon college 
education as a great opportunity.” 

To thousands of men a college education has been the 
foundation on which they have built successfully and 
grandly. Whether that education can be improved is 
not the question just now, the question is as to higher 
education, be it good or indifferent. We are for higher 
education, for the reason that a country without lead- 
ership is like a ship at sea without a captain. To-day 
there is no need so pressing as the need of leaders; we 
have plenty of men who know a little; but we want 
men who know a good deal. After this the great ques- 
tion is, how can the colleges give us better men than they 
do? Wereply, by putting better men into the chairs as 
teachers. 

THe Germans are beginning to look into’ manual 
training, Says Herr von Schenchendorff: ‘The child leav- 
ing the school starts in life with almost a dread of manual 
work. . . Thusis originated a conflict between inclination 
and necessity, nourishing social discontent.” Those who 
believe in manual training, then, advocate it on three 
pear First, it is part and — of true education, 

bn "Fr not only eek . ¢ also mind-training : 
secon it prepares a orthe practical work of after 
life ; thirdly. it upholds the dignity of manual labor. 

There has been too much book- ing, too much de- 
pendence on the teachers; too much putting into, and 
too little drawing out of the child. The bad results aris- 
ing from this defective method of teaching are manifold. 
od he tl 49 —— aw _— never been taught to 

ink for itself, or to apply its knowledge, cannot but be 
deficient in intellectual culture. But its parents see it is 
manifestly unable to make its way in the world, being 
deficient in practical knowledge and power. And then 
exclusive attention to books and inte work tends 
to give the impression that manual labor 1s degrading, 
and to create, at least among the brighter and cleverer 
children, a tive distaste for it. Thus to divorce 
brains from r is a serious evil; and that the evil is a 
real one, may be seen by the vast number of youths who 
compete for clerkships, latnaing down salaries almost to 
starvation point, deliberate! i cpenning to lead a monoto- 
nous = rae hs i ny as they can but 
wear a coat an unspo b 
manual labor,” 1 Ve "” 
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PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

(The address by Mr. Chas. Pratt, the founder of this remark- 
able institution, on founder's day contains thoughts that will be 
of interest to a wide circle. It must be remembered that Mr. Pratt 
Jooks at education from the standpoint of a business man and 


not that of a schoolmaster ; this gives his views unusual import- 
ance.) 


Mr. Chas. Pratt said: The first class of nine from the technical 
high school of this department was graduated at the commence- 
went, on the 13th of June last, which was an occasion of great 
interest. 

The course in normal art was opened two years ago. Last June 
we graduated a class of twenty-three earnest women, who went 
out as teachers. The demand for competent teachers in this 
department is constant, which we have as yet been unable to sat- 
isfy. For the branch of clay-modeling, we have engaged the ser- 
vices of a competent and expenenced person, thoroughly familiar 
with the art of modeling and sculpture, and we anticipate a 
marked improvement in stone and marble work under his in- 
struction and management during the year before us. 

The work of both teachers and scholars in applied art, particu- 
larly in that of designing, wood-carving, and artistic needlework, 
marks progress. Returning from France a few weeks since, I 
met on the steamer some ladies who had gone to Paris for no 
other purpose than to buy wedding trousseaux for some of their 
friends, because they could not obtain as fine a quality of needie- 
work in this country. We wish to develop the skill and cultivate 
the taste of Americans, so that they may be able to do as good 
work here as can be obtained in Paris. Many people are willing 
to pay high prices for the best quality of work, and I think with 
time and patience the women trained at this institute wi!l 
secure the confidence and patronage of the public for the pro- 
ducts of their skill, and at prices that will amply repay them. 

One design of the department of domestic science is to render it 
practicable for persons of very limited income to secure and enjoy 
more comfort in their homes. The man who earns ten dollars per 
week, with a wife trained in household economy, will have a 
more attractive and happy home than the man, similarly situated, 
who receives twice as much, whose wife has had no training in 
domestic economy and thrift. In my opinion, the value of this 
practical part of 2 woman’s education, in its influence and bene- 
fits to any community, cannot be overestimated, and we believe 
that its importance will be realized more and more by the people 
generally from year to year. 

Decided progress has been made in the department of mechanic 
arts. We have added tinsmithing, and propose also to provide 
looms for giving instruction in the art of weaving. We do this at 
the earnest request of manufacturers who desire trained workers 
in this branch of mechanic art. 

The * Painters and Decorator's Association” visited the institute 
last year, and urged that we should begin a class in painting and 
fresco work in connection with our trades school department. 
The necessary facilities for that purpose have been supplied and 
evening classes have been formed. 

Our work in phonography and typewriting has been very suc- 
cessful. Many of the students have secured lucrative employment 
and retained their positions. 

Finding that we had not room enough in this building for the 
music department, we have transferred the music department to 
the studio building on Vanderbilt avenue. We propose, however, 
to establish a normal class for the training of kindergarten 
teachers as soon as we can provide the facilities. 

As annouced last year, we were purposing to construct a large 
building. The architect is at w ork, and we hope to begin the work 
atan early day. 

The library has been successfully carried on. We have selected 
the best books, and only those which would be of real service and 
benefit. The circulation bas steadily increased, having reached 
nearly 100,000 volumes during the year ending July 1, as against 
about 90,000 in the year preceding. The number of members also 
has increased from 6,5€0 to 9,500. 

In addition to the faculty of nine, there are ninety-one in- 
structors and assistants, who, with the faculty, and with those who 
are to enter upon the work this year, will make the number con- 
siderably over one hundred. 

The “ Thrift Association,” of Pratt Institute, for the first nine 
months from October to the end of our fiscal year, July 1, has 
received $13,373.04, The whole amount has been loaned out on 
mortgages to people desiring to purchase homes. 

We have found in our experience that many persons are unable 
to save as much as $1.00 per month,and we have concluded to 
introduce the stamp system, which has been used in Europe and 
in some parts of ths country. For this purpose we have pre- 
pared » series of stamps, of the denominations of 5, 10, 25, and 
50 cents, which arc for sale and can be purchased at any time 
during the month, and can be returned atany time and redeemed 
tor cash, 

We are considering the advisability of establishing classes in 
some form of agriculture; such as gardening, flower and tree 
culture; making use of the vacant ground about the institute. 
We are now looking for a competent man to take up this work and 
make it a part of our deviopment. 

I was struck, while in Paris thi, summer, with the profusion and 
beauty of the floral decorations, with the arrangement of bouquets 
and flowers in the shops, and the number of people who seemed 
tu be occupied in that particular business. People with small 
plots of ground were raising tlowers and bringing them to mar- 
ket. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 


Just a word now, on handwork. Gobelin tapestry, which was 
made bythe French government for so many years, and which 
represents, perhaps, the highest type of handweaving, is still in 
demand. We were this summer in Russia, where they were cut- 
ting hard Siberian stones and fitting them into mosaics. This was 
done with very great skill, and with the utmost patience. This is 
work which our American people would be glad to buy and pay 
high prices for if they could get it, but it is done altogether for 
the government, and so these products of skilled labor are not in 
the market. 

1 am satisfied that our American people have yet to learn what 
a large field of profitable employment lies in the various kinds of 


artistic handwork. Whether it be needlework, wood-carving, 
designing, sculpture, or anything which represents the most skil- 
ful and patient labor, I am sure that it will find a market when we 
can produce the quality and compete with the best work of this 
kind in Europe. And why not’ We have as bright minds and 
as skilful hands, but it requires superior designs to work upon, 
and a combination of taste, skill, and patience to succeed. 

The importance of appreciating the value of handwork is also 
embodied in the generai idea uf proprietorship. To illustrate 
what I mean: In Paris, I saw at the Exhibition of Industry and 
Science some very handsome enameled copper work. On securing 
the card of the manufacturer, we concluded to call upon him, 
and drove to his place in the lower part of the city, a small, three- 
story house, and were shown in by what appeared to be the wife 
of the manufacturer. We finally asked to see the factory, and 
were taken through a series of rooms into the rear of the house 
where the manufacturer, in a frock,and two or three men were 
at work painting and preparing copper for different processes. 
He was proprietor of his own establishment, and happy with his 
family in managing his own business. 

If it were possible to produce these goods by machinery, the 
probabilities are thut it would have been done in a large factory ; 
but the fact that it was the man’s individual skill which made the 
work a success, revealed the importance of endeavoring to devel- 
op any industry which would make the managers of it independ- 
ent proprietors. The different manufacturing industries of the 
present day are conducted on such an extensive scale, that it re 
uires the investment of enormous sums of money in expensive 
plants, and cnly associated capita! can become the proprietors of 
these large businesses. Now it seems to me that smal! individua! 
proprietorships of industries can come, through those branches 
which depend upon individual! skill. 

In looking this summer at the civilization of Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Germany, and France, and reviewing the.trip we 
made a year ago, and my own experience of the past year, 1 am 
convinced that the great problem which we are trying to solve is 
very much wrapt up in the thought of educating the people to 
find happiness in a busy, active life, and that the occupation of 
the hour is of more importance than the wages received. 

In addition to educating the people to find happiness in their 

occupation, is the further step of educating them to appreciate 
the value of home. To this end we have been doing what we 
could in circulating good literature and in the endeavor to make 
people thrifty, sside from the hope that we might encourage 
people to buy homes introducing the higher element of hap- 
piness which comes from an appreciation of the wisdom of find- 
ing contentment in one’s own family through a better knowledge 
of domestic economy. 
Home is the center from which the life of the nation emanates, 
and the Inghest pro¢uct of modern civilization is a contented, 
happy bome. What can we do to make it so? By teaching the 
people that happiness, to some extent at least, consists in having 
something to occupy the head and hand, and in doing some useful 
work. 
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THE PUPILS’ READING. 
As a matter of course every school has a library. Even 
in the most behind-the-times ‘‘ deestrict ” Milton’s ‘*Para- 
dise Lost” will be found, as well as Daniel Webster’s 
Speeches and Pollock’s ‘Course of Time.” Be it far 
from me to disparage these books! But good as they 
are, they are not adapted to the needs of boys and girls 
in their first teens. Very frequently the books are kept 
in a dark closet, and are damp and musty ; and if some 
adventurous pupil opens the door he speedily closes it 
again. 
Now this state of things is all wrong. Boys and girls 
will read something. If they have healthy, interesting 
books the boys will not pore over the “‘ blood and .thun- 
der” kind, nor will the girls spend their time on silly, 
trashy stories. Young people like excitement, and if the 
proper kind is not furnished them, they will turn to im- 
proper kinds. 
The library should occupy an important place in the 
school-work. Teachers and pupils should discuss books 
and authors, telling why they like one or dislike an- 
other. They might even write short reviews of the 
books they read. 
Perhaps some teacher says, “* We have no books but 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ and how 
shall we get any others? The trustees won’t help us.” 

The only way to get them is to begin. If you can af- 
ford but one book, get it and let it go the rounds of the 
school. But be sure that it is a good one. 

Suppose such a teacher has looked over the books 
in the cleset, and no longer wonders that the pupils 
do ot patronize the library. The first thing she will do, 
if she is a wise woman, will be to have that closet set in 
the brightest and sunniest corner of the school-room. 
She will take out all the books and air them and see that 
the shelves have a thorough cleaning. Then she will 
carefully go over the books, weeding out the agricultur- 
al reports, and the like, that have been donated to the 
library, and all other books that are no books, “‘ biblia a 
biblia,” as Charles Lamb called them. 

By the way, these same reports will make splendid 
scrap-books. With every other leaf cut out and the re- 
maining ones pasted full of good selections, they will be 
worthy a place in the library. 

Now there are some empty shelves, but as our teacher 
is a courageous woman as well as a wise one, she does 





not sigh and wonder how they will get filled. She goes 
home and takes down three or four pet volumes from 
her own shelves and makes an offering of them. Next, 
she talks to the parents about the library, and gets up 
the public sentiment, and books begin to come in. 

A good plan is to get up a fair or an exhibition, the 
proceeds to go to the library. A few dollars will goa 
great way; for reviewer's copies and “shelf worn” 
copies can be bought very cheap. 

However, we will suppose that we have a fair-sized 
fund to appropriate to the library. What books shall 
we have? There are so many good ones that it is hard 
to begin. 

In the line of history we want some bright, interesting 
works. CC, C. Coffin’s ‘‘ Boys of ‘61” and “ Boys of '76” 
are excellent books, and so is his ‘‘ Building the Nation.” 
“'T. W. Higginson’s U. 8S. History,” Hawthorne's ‘Twice 
Told Tales,” dealing with colonial and revolutionary 
history, Dickens’ “ Child’s History of England, “‘ Miss 
Yonge’s ‘“‘ Young People’s Histories,” and the admirable 
** Story. of the Nations” series, are all books to be cov- 
eted. 

In fiction the field is still larger. Let us have all of 
Sir Walter Scott's, if possible ; if not, four or five of the 
best novels. Some people claim that Scott is an old fogy, 
but we shall nut heed them. The ideaof a boy growing 
up without reading ‘‘ Ivanhoe!” Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and her brother George once found an old copy among a 
lot of sermons, and they read it through seven times. 

The boys will be wild over Cooper's “‘ tales,” und we 
cannot do without them. How the must-haves pile up ! 
—Dickens, Eliot, Hawthorne, Macdonald, etc. Itis a 
good plan to select the best book from each author, Of 
course, tastes will differ as to which is the best. 

The girls will like al] these books, but we should select 
some especially for them. Shall we have Miss Alcott? 
Certainly. Young people owe her a debt of gratitude. 
Her books are not merely entertaining ; from them one 
gets a breadth of culture and a glimpse into the world of 
art and literature. “ Litthe Women” and *‘ The Old Fash- 
ioned Girl” will always be dear to girlish hearts. Mrs. 
Whitney’s stories are delightful reading, and so are Mrs, 
Ewing's. Her story of a‘‘Short Life,” is one of the sweet- 
est, most pathetic tales ever written. No library would be 
complete without ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” and children of all ages 
will read it. But the list is already a long one, and the time 
would fail me to tell of Stevenson, ‘‘ Susan Coolidge,” 
Trowbridge, Scudder, and a host of other writers for the 
young. 

We must have some good biography. Many a man 
can trace the beginning of his success in life to the read- 
ing of some bracing biography. Is it any wonder that 
the world heard of Abraham Lincoln, the boy who spent 
his spare time poring over a precious copy of Weem's 
**Life of Washington”? Later he was so fortunate as to 
borrow the “‘ Life of Franklin, and Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives” 
‘** that Bible of heroism,” as Emerson has called it. ‘‘The 
Life of Garfield from the tow path to the White House” 
will be an inspiration to many a boy. Why cannot I 
make something of myself? he will ask. 

There are no better books to put in boys’ hands than 
the “Self Help” series, and they are issued in a neat 
and ny Ss Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton's “ Boys Who 

e Famous” and ‘Girls Who Became Famous” 
should have a place on the shelves. ‘The Life of Chi- 
nese Gordon,” Hans Christian Andersen's charming 
“Story of my Life,” Miss Yonge's ‘‘ Book of Worthies,” 
all are helpful, earnest books. 

Books of travel and adventure are always in good de- 
mand. Let us have “ Bayard Taylor's vels,” Mrs. 
Brassey’s “ Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam,” 
some of Hezekiah Butterworth’s “ Ziz-Zag Journeys.” 
“ Westward Ho,” ‘‘ The Boy Emigrants,” Dana's “* Two 
Years Before the Mast,” some of W. H. G. Kingston's 
books, and as many more of the same class as the purse 
will permit. 

In poetry we should have the ‘‘ Song of Hiawatha,” 
“* Lays of Ancient Rome,” ‘“ Snowbound,” Longfellow, 
Keats, Burns, and as many more of the immortals as 

ible. By all means havea translation of Homer. 
Poord Derby's or Chapman's is the best. 

We want to put in a plea for some of the delightful 
nonsense in the form of fairy tales. How much the 
child misses who never reads H. C. Andersen and the 
Grimm brothers! A class were reading the ‘‘ Anabasis” 
and one of the young men came tothe word sesame, and 
did not know what it meant. ‘ Don’t you remember 
‘open sesame,’ in the Arabian Nights?” asked the pro- 
fessor. ‘“ I never read it,” wasthe reply. The professor 
sadiy shook his head and said, ‘ What a pity! You can’t 
think what you have missed.’ 

We cannot help envying the boys and girls who may 
read for the firet time some of the books mentioned. 


Who can f the first taste of some cherished book, 
read earrepetionaly, it may be, behind a geography at 
n 


school, or t when we should have asleep. 
Somehow has vanished in later years, and 
though we read the same thing in an edition de luxe it 


does not hold us as did the old tattered dog-eared, 





borrowed copy. 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Noy. L—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Noy. 8.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Nov. 15.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
Nov. 22.—DO0ING AND ETaics. 








STUDYING AUTHORS. 





By R. 


For two or three years I had been subscribing to a liter- 
ary magazine that gave selections from some author 
with every month’s issue. Froin these I selected ten 
representative writers of America and England, and had 
them framed. The frames were made of a narrow band 
of oak, and the village cabinet-maker was very light in 
his charge for the work, so that the cost was trifling. 
These pictures 1 hung on the school-room walls, taking 
care that they were in range with the pupils’ eyes, 

My object was to interest the pupils in the authors and 
their lives, before we began to study their works. I 
talked about them till every child in the room was famil- 
iar with their faces. Then I planned a course of study, 
giving one month to each author. 

My school was composed of children of all ages, but I 
meant that all should study the author at the same time. 

I selected Longfellow for the first month’s study. I 
put William Sloane Kennedy’s ‘Life of Longfellow ” 
on my desk, and the pupils used it freely. The library 
had a very good copy of his poems, and this was always 
in greatdemand. I encouraged the pupils to buy a copy of 
their own, and several of them did so. TI took this oppor- 
tunity to urge them to begin to collect books of their 
own. Besides this material, we ransacked all other 
sources for facts, anecdotes, anything relating to the sub- 
ject. It was shortly after his death, and the newspaperg 
contained much about him. So it was astonishing how 
much material we collected. All our clippings were 
neatly pasted in a scrap-book and kept for future refer- 
ence. 

One lesson was on Longfellow’s youth. Each pupil 
wrote a short sketch, after reading from the biography 
and referring to our scrap-book. We talked the subject 
over, and tried to picture the town where the poet spent 
his early years. We read ‘‘ My Lost Youth,” and I asked 
questions about it. ‘‘ How would the New England boy 
see the ‘Spanish sailors with bearded lips’?” (Portland 
was a busy port, and a vigorous trade was carried on 
with the West Indies. The brigs carried out dried fish 
and lumber, and brought back sugar, rum, and molasses. 
Of course there were lively times, on the Portland 
wharves.) 

The smaller children were interested in all this, for the 
talk was not above their heads. 

I forgot to mention that among our treasures was a 
picture of the ‘‘ Craigie House.” One of our pupils, a girl 
of fifteen, while on a visit to Boston went to the house, 
and gathered a lot of leaves from the yard. The look of 
reverence on some of the children’s faces as they handled 
these leaves, was good to see. Besides this, we had 
Longfellow’s autograph, kindly given us by a boarder in 
the village who took an interest in our work. 

‘*The Children’s Hour” was a favorite poem, and I 
took much pains to procure a photograph of Buchanan 
Read’s picture of ‘* Longfellow’s Daughters.” Great was 
the delight of the children to see ‘“‘Grave Alice and 
laughing Allegra, and Edith with golden hair.” 

Nothing charmed them more than ‘‘ Evangeline,” and 
I think I may safely say that it was committed to memory 
by the yard. And so we went on from day to day, dis- 
cussing some new poem, or some extract from his prose 
writings, turning now and then to catch a new inspira- 
tion from the noble face before us, till the month was up, 
and we turned our attention to another author. 

‘** Let us take Lowell next,” pleaded a bright girl. And 
when I asked her why she chose him, she replied, ‘‘ Be- 
cause he lived next door to Longfellow, and they were 
such friends.” 

On the last Friday in September we had a ‘‘ Longfellow 
afternoon,” and invited parents and friends to join us. 
The exercises were very informal. Our few souvenirs 
were on exhibition, we had readings and recitations from 
his works, and the girl who had brought us the leaves 
read a little description of her visit to the ‘Craigie 
House.” Besides this, we had an improvised stage and 


curtain, and gave a few tableaux in costume ; John 
Alden and Priscilla, with a real spinning wheel ransacked 
from a neighboring garret, and a scene or two from Hia- 
watha, A pleasant feature of the exercises were some of 
Longfellow’s songs, ‘‘ The Day is Done,” ‘“‘ The Arrow 


and the Song, ‘‘ She is Fooling Thee,” and ‘‘The Rainy 
Day,” kindly sung by the boarder before mentioned. 

The afternoon was a success, and some parents who 
had been inclined to think that I was wasting time by 
teaching literature were won over. 

At the end of the year I would have turned out that 
literature class against any I ever saw. The children had 
not merely learned some dates and facts about Longfel- 
low, and Emerson, and Whittier; but they had been 
helped, strengthened, and enthused by their lives and 
writings. This work, please remember, was done in a 
village school, with the ordinary materials that were 
gathered around us; and any teacher who will may 
teach literature in the same way. 
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LANGUAGE LESSON. 


—_—— 


By Mary A. SPEAR, Westchester State Normal School. 


The children have been in school a year; the pupils are led to 
make observations and to express the results. The answers to 
the teavher’s questions are frequently given in one or two words 
instead of being complete sentences, but as soon as the child has a 
definite thought the teacher leads him to make a complete state- 
ment. Sometimes more than one pupil attempts to express the 
same thought,and there may be two different forms, both of 
which are imperfect, yet from these forms there is an opportunity 
for the skilful teacher to get a better sentence than could be 
gained from either, alone. 

When using an object as familiar as a leaf, the pupil will be 
likely to first notice and speak of its most obvious qualities; the 
teacher helps him to express his thoughts correctly concerning 
these, and at the same time she interests him by asking such 
questions as shall incite him to make yet further observations. 
Children like to make discoveries in those things with which they 
believe themselves already intimately acquainted. 

At the close of this oral language lesson the teacher selects a few 
of the sentences given by the pupils and writes them upon the 
blackboard. These are to be copied tor seat work. If, after 
being copied, these exercises are brought to the class and read by 
the writer, they will serve as one kind of supplementary reading, 
and will tend to cultivate a more fluent style of reading. Ina 
large class there may not be time for each pupil to read his exer- 
cise every day, but he must be prepared to read, and the teacher 
will make a selection of readers for each day. 


Lesson I.—LEAVES, THE PETIOLE, 


Each pupil has a maple leaf. 

Teacher.—Tell what you have. 

Pupil.—I have a leaf. 

7T.—Can some one tell methe kind of leaf ? 

P.—It is a maple leaf. 

T.—Each pupil may look at the maple leaf and tell 
me something about it. Tell something you can see. 

P,.—The maple leaf is green. 

P.—The maple leaf is smooth. 

P.—The maple leaf is flat. 

P.—The maple leaf has a stem. 

T.—Here are many more leaves in this basket. 
some which have stems. Are the stems alike? 

P.—Some stems are long and some are short. 

T.—The stem of the leaf is called the petiole. Pro- 
nounce the word slowly. Show me a leaf which has a 
short petiole. 

P.—The petiole of the oak leaf is short, 

P.—The petioles of the elm and the poplar leaves are 
not so long as the petiole of the maple. 

T.—Tell something more about the petiole of the 
maple leaf. 

P.—The petiole is green. 

P.—The petiole is hard. 

P.—The petiole is smooth. 

P.—The petiole is large at the end. 

T.—At which end? Is it near the flat part of the 
leaf, or at the end which joined the twig on which it 
grew? 

P.—It is large at the end which joined the twig. 

T.—Look closely at that end and tell me something. 

P.—That end is of a darker color. 

P.—There is a hollow place in the end of the petiole. 

P.—This hollow is shaped like a horse-shoe. 

T.—See if you cun find a hollow in all the petioles. 
When you are looking at leaves, notice the end which 
joined the twig. Now teli something more about the 
petiole of the maple leaf. 

P.—It is round. 

T.—Do you mean it that is round like a ball? 

P.—No, it is round like a wire, 

P.—It is round like a crayon. 

P.—It is round like a stick. 

P.—Itis like a pencil. 

P.—It is shaped like the twig on which it grew. 

T.—Take the twig and place the end of the leaf against 
it in the position in which it grew. Does the hollow 
have a place? 


Take 





Lusson II.—Leaves. THE BLADE. 
Each pupil has an oakjeaf. Maple, elm, and chesnut leaves are 
in the school-room, so that comparisons may be made. 

T.—What kind of leaf bave you to-day? 

P.—It is an oak leaf. It grew on an oak tree. 

T.—Show the petiole of the oak leaf and tell some- 
thing about it. 

P,—The petiole is short. 

P.—It is green, but not just like the petiole of the 
maple leaf, 

P.—There is a little hollow at the end of the petiole. 

T.—Look now at the other part of the leaf; that is 
called the blade. Whatcan you tell me about it? 

P.—The blade is flat. 

P.—The bladeis green. It is darker than the maple. 

P.—Once I saw a fan which looked like the blade of 
the oak leaf. 

P.—The blade is shiny. 

P.—It is thicker than the blade of the maple. 

P.—It is longer than the blade of the maple. 

P.—The upper side of the blade is a darker green than 
the under side. 

P.—The blade of the oak is smooth on the upper side, 
and a little rough on the under side. 

P.—The shape is not like that of the maple. 

T.—How many parts of a leaf do youknow? Name 
them. 

P.—The blade and the petiole. 

T.—Show the blade ‘and the petiole of the maple. Of 
the elm. Of the chestnut. Gather leaves to bring to 
the class to-morrow. Show and name the parts. Bring 
some leaves with long, and some with short petioles. 
Try to find some that have no petioles. Bring also 
some leaves that have dark green blades. Some that 
have light green blades. 

At theclose of the lesson you may make a drawing of 
the oak leaf. 

Lesson III.—LEAvVEs. STIPULES. 
In the school-room is a box containing both stipulate and ex 
stipulate leaves. Each pupil has a quince leaf. 

T.—Tell me the parts of the leaf. 

P.—The blade and the petiole. 

T.—Look at the petiole and see if it is like the peti- 
oles of other leaves which you have noticed. 

P.—There are two little bits of green on the petiole. 

P.—They look like a pair of leaves. 

P.—There is one on each side of the petiole. 

P.—They are smaller than the blade of the leaf. 

P.—They are not shaped like the blade. 

P.—They are at the end of the petiole. 

T.—These small leaf-like bodies are called the stip- 
ules, Take from the box other leaves that have stip- 
ules, 

P.—This violet leaf has stipules. 

P.—There are stipules on the clover. 

P.—The strawberry leaf has stipules. 

P.—The leaf on the pea-vine has stipules. 

T.—Name the parts of the violet leaf, 

P.—Blade, petiole, stipules. 

T.—How many? 

P.—Three parts. 

T.—A leaf having all of these parts is called a com- 
plete leaf. Tell the names of some complete leaves. 

P.—The violet, strawberry, quince. 

T.—Why are they called complete? 

P.—Because they have three parts. 

T.—Show and name the three parts. 

T.—Sometimes stipules are very small. When you 
have a leaf notice its parts and decide whether it is a 
complete leaf. 

Before the next recitation try to find some complete 
leaves. Learn their names se that you may be able to 
tell me about some stipulate leaves. 





LOVING READING. 


By ELLA WaRING, Indiana. 

A parent was visiting a school-room and the Third 
Reader class was brought up. They held the books 
properly, stood straight, and pronounced the words accur- 
ately. When they had been dismissed to the seats the 
teacher received some compliments from the parent and 
was pleased. The parent remarked, ‘‘They don’t love 
reading, that is plain, and you do wonderfully well when 
that is taken into consideration.” 

This was intended to please the teacher, but it did not. 
She felt convicted of a failure. For she remembered 
Prof. Sheldon had said to the class in the normal school, 
‘*If your pupils don’t love school it is because it is not 
the right sort of a school; if they don’t love arithmetic 
it is your fault,” 
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After the visitor had departed the teacher determined 
to ask the class some questions. They were called for- 
ward to their places. Beginning with the head one she 
asked “‘ Anna, do you love to come up here m the class 
and read? Remember, I want you to speak frankly: I 
have a curiosity to know what you think of it.” All 
were asked and the teacher found that a few “liked it 
some ;” others “ did not dislike it,” a few “‘ liked geogra- 
phy much better,” two ‘‘ really disliked it.”, 

‘the veacher thanked them for tellhmg ner, and told 
them she was determined they should like to come up 
and read ; she saidfrankly, ‘Itis my fault if you don’t 
like it.” This surprised the pupils. 

The teacher began to look back over the facts. She re- 
membered how interested she was in some of her classes, 
how uninterested in others. She began to look for the 
reason ; she felt it was in the teacher. She determined 
to study up the method of teaching her reading classes 
so that they should be interested. 

The geography class was very much interested; that she 
knew. Why was it? She thought and thought, and felt 
sure it was because they understood it. Could she apply 
the same plan to her reading classes? She determined 
to try. 

‘Tue words in a reading lesson are not the words a 
child would use to describe the same event.” This had 
been said at the summer school by Prof. Frye, and the 
teacher wondered just what was meant. She took up 
the Jesson for the morrow. Here was a paragraph : 

‘‘ Beautiful, indeed, said she when she saw them ; 
but the hand that gives to the poor is more beautiful 
than the one that is washed in the clear stream, stained 
by fruit, or garlanded with fragrant flowers.” 

She felt here were many words the pupils would not 
have used. 

“‘ To really read, the reader must use words that are in 
his own vocabulary.” 

For reading is getting thought; if one reads aloud he 
must give his thought. Reciting lines from Virgil or 
Homer (the pupil not knowing the meaning) would not 
be reading. Upon this subject the teacher thought a 
great deal. She read and re-read what Col. Parker says 
in his *“‘ Talks on Teaching,” ‘‘ Reading is thinking.” 
She felt sure that most of her class were doing no think- 
ing when they read. And then as to the structure 
of the sentence—the teacher felt that none of that class 
would have said—‘‘ washed in the clear stream, stained 
by fruit, or garlanded with flowers.” 

She determined to have the class study the words so 
that they would be a part of their vocabulary ; so she 
wrote dispute, aside, color, staff, perfume, wrinkles, gar- 
landed, fragrant, unadorned, unstained, on the black- 
board. 

Which words do you use? ‘Color.” ‘‘ Wrinkles.” 1 
wish you to copy the other words and use them at home, 
or anywhere, and tell me to-morrow. On the morrow 
she asked, Who used dispute? ‘I said at the tea table, 
‘I will not dispute with any one.’” ‘Isaid to Henry 
that ‘my grandfather leaned on a staff ;’ he said it was 
‘acane,’and so the talk went on. Then the class read 
on previous pages. 

In afew weeks that teacher could say, “‘My Third 
Reader class love reading as much as they do geogra- 
phy.” 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


I have in the front of my department a large bookcase 
containing a library of about 89 volumes. It is made 
up of miscellaneous books selected with reasonable care 
as to their educational value. Up to two years ago it 
was my custom to allow the pupils each week to select 
such books as they chose after an inspection of the cata- 
logue, a copy of which was in the hands of each pupil. 

I began to see that the indiscriminate use of the books 
in the library by the pupils was not giving them that 
mental power that should come to them through the 
reading of good books, Selecting as they did at will, the 
lighter books received attention at the expense of those 
that were of more educational significance. 

Two years ago I closed the case and permitted no 
more books to be takenout. There wasa stormy protest 
from the pupils of all grades. J started a new plan at 
that time that is working much better. In each class- 
room I placed a neat little book closet at an expense of 
$9 perroom. It could have been done much cheaper 
than this, but I got a good one while I was about ic. In 
each of these closets I put enough copies of one book to 
supply each desk with one copy. This gave me ten dif- 
ferent books for the department, and each book was one 
that the reading of would materially improve the mind 
of the reader. These books were to be read in the class- 
room. It was the business of the class teacher to see 
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that the matter that each contained was thoroughly 
digested by the pupils. In the course of the promotions 
incident to passing through the department, each child 
will come in contact with these ten books. Will not this 
plan establish a taste for the reading of better books than 
will the plan of indiscriminate selection ? 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE.—-L. 





By Supt. WILL S. Monrog, Pasadena, Cal. 


Animals, plants, and minerals furnish numberless 
lines of thought and research for work in elementary 
science. Insects are numerous in the fall and spring, 
and their collection and study should receive considera- 
ble time at the hands of teachers. All work in elemen- 
tary science must be objective. Book work is a sham 
and a delusion. Insects can only be studied from the 
insects themselves. The first step in this work, then, is 
the collection of insects, and this should be done by the 
children themselves. Before sending children out to 
collect, some directions are necessary. They must know 
the looks of the insect they are seeking; they must 
know where it may be found, and how captured. They 
should also be taught to respect property rights, for a 
troop of children thus sent forth have been known to do 
great damage to grain fields and bring upon an enthusi- 
astic science teacher the severest of criticism from an 
irate farmer. 

The house cricket is an interesting insect to begin 
work with a class of children in the primary or lower 
grammar grades. It is better to begin with attractive 
insects and thus gradually overcome the squeamishnes- 
which will be found in all schools. Some of the pupils 
will not get specimens, but there will be boys who will 
bring a dozen each and these will make up for those 
over-sensitive children who have not the courage to 
catch a cricket. The insect should be taken in charge by 
the teacher, and those alive can be placed in a cyanide 
jar. This is made by putting in the bottom of a wide- 
mouthed jar several bits of potassium cyanide about the 
size of a pea. Mix some plaster of Paris with water and 
pour the paste over the cyanide. Stand the jar aside 
until the preparation hardens. Then drop the insects in 
the jar. The fumes of the cyanide escaping through 
the porous preparation will kill the insects. This jar 
showid not be handled by the children. 

Let the first lesson with the cricket be one of develop- 
ment with the object before them. Squeamish pupils 
may be excused from handling insects, but they should 
not be excused from observing, and making and record- 
ing the statements of their observations. They should 
first study the general external characteristics of the 
cricket—the division of the body into head, thorax, and 
abdomen; the number of legs and wings, and their 
mode of attachment; the number of joints and their 
kind; the feelers, mouth-parts, eyes, etc. This should 
be an exercise in training the children to see and after 
they have seen they should give in oral and written 
language the results of their observations, Expression 
with the little child is a matter of delight, provided he 
has something to say and knows how tosay it. Elemen- 
tary science should enable the child to gather materials 
of thought, and language-training should enable him 
to use the tools, or mechanics, of thought-expression. 

They should not only name the parts, but dwell upon 
the characteristic parts as a basis for classification 
They should study in succeeding lessons the habits of 
the cricket—where it lives, the food it eats, the manner 
of getting its food. Drawings should be freely used, the 
pupils drawing not only the insect as a whole, but dif- 
ferent parts of the insect enlarged. Following the lan- 
guage—both oral and written—and the drawing lessons, 
the pupils may dissect and mount the cricket studied. 
The first dissecting and mounting lessons should be of 
the simplest character, a division of the body into three 
parts. Later lessons may divide the thorax, sever the 
legs and wings, etc. The mounting should be on bristol- 
board. Each child should have a little tin or shell into 
which mucilage may be put, also a tooth-pick for apply- 
ing the mucilage to the parts of the insect to be mount- 
ed. A knife or needle is necessary for dissection. The 
latter may be made by thrusting the eye-end of a com- 
mon sewing needle into a pen-holder or stick. 

The teacher should have some good text-book like 
Packard’s, not for the purpose of telling the children 
about the insect, but for the purpose of leading them to 


observe, and to correct their incorrect conceptions, or 
rather to lead them to observe more carefully. The aim 
of these lessonsshould notonly be to arouse thought and 
lead to expression, but to furnish a line of connected 
thought in the development of related subjects. Object 
mm 4 , to be of any value, must be on related lines of 
th t. 
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4 STUDY OF COLORS. 


Some very pretty and easily performed experiments 
may be made to show the pupils that the rays of the sun 
contain several different colors that may be separated 
and re-combined. Procure a triangular prism and sev- 
eral disks of cardboard of a convenient size. Draw radii 
from the center of one of these disks dividing the space 
into seven equal parts. With water colors, that may be 
obtained for a few cents, paint the spaces violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. Divide another 
card into three parts and paint the spaces red, yellew, 
and blue. Another card should be half red and half 
blue ; one red and yellow ; and one yellow and blue. 

A preliminary drill might be had to train the pupils to 
distinguish the colors readily, and for this purpose sepa- 
rate strips of any desired size and shape might be painted 
the seven colors—violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and red. Holding one of them up an instant 
the teacher says, ‘‘ What color is this?” This should be 
continued until they can tell the colors at a glance. 

Then let the sunlight pass through the prism to the 
wall opposite. ‘‘ What do you see”? 

**It’s just like a rainbow.” 

All may not be able to distinguish the seven colors, but 
they will name at a glance red, yellow, and blue, 

A hole having been made through the center of the 
disk with the seven colors, pass a rod through it. Strike 
the edge sharply with the finger causing it te revolve 
rapidly. ‘* Tell what you see.” 

** It looks white.” 

‘* Wheat do you conclude?” 

** The seven colors unite vo form white.” 

‘*] will revolve the red, yellow, and blue gard. Wheat 
is the result ¢” 

** That looks white, too,” 

‘*T revolve the red and blue card,” 

** Violet,” shout half a dozen at once. 

** The red and yellow makes what?” 

** Orange.” 

‘** I will whirl the yellow and blue disk,” 

‘*Green.” 

‘Theo red, yellow, and blue are primary colors and 
the others are secondary. These three are the alphabet 
of color, and ull the innumerable shades are produced 
from them, the same as the thousands of letters in our 
language are produced from the few letiers of the alpha- 
bet.” 





A LESSON ON LIQUIDS. 
By F. H. 8. 

To illustrate the upward pressure of water.~A hollow 
cyhnder was used ; a disc of cardbuard was fastened to 
a cord and the cord passed through the cylinder. Then 
oue of the scholars pulled the cord tight, so that the 
disc was drawn close to the bottom of the cylinder. 
Both were then lowered into a deep jar, filled with 
water, and then, letting go the string, the piece of card- 
board remained firmly fastened against the bottom of 
the glass cylinder. This surprised the children very 
much, I asked them to tell me why this was, and 
they said it must be because the water was pressing 
upward, 

2. Next I asked a child to bring up her tin sponge cup 
and press it down into the jar of water. She pushed it 
partly down, and then let go, when it quickly came up 
to the surface. 

8, I then asked for some practical illustrations of this 
upward pressure. One child said it made it more easy 
for us to swim in the water. Another, that when a ship 
springs a-leak the water rushes in, 

4. To show sidewise pressure, I took a soap dish with 
a hole in the side. One child then held her thumb in 
the hole, while another poured water in at the top. 
After the dish was full, I asked the child to remove her 
thumb, and the water flowed out at the side with con- 
siderableforce. This, led them to see that water has a 
lateral pressure. I then asked if they could think of 
any disaster that might occur from the pressure toward 
the sides, and one scholar referred to the Johnstown dis- 
aster, and Nellie told the story of the little boy in Hol- 
land, who put his finger in the hole in the dike, 

5. Transmitted Pressure.—I took a rubber ball (which 
had been pricked all over with a fine pin), and filled it 
with water, and then a child pressed it between her 
thumb and finger, when the water forced its way out 
through all the pin pricks. They saw that the force 
Monon the child exerted was given to every part of the 


At the close of the lesson the children were asked to 





write a composition on what they had seen. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








THANKSGIVING DAY. 


The school-room should be decorated as prettily as possible, 
Flags may be draped on the wall, and branches of autumn leaves 
hung over the doorsand windows. Basketsof grapes and apples, 
pumpkins, melons, earsof Indian corn, and sheaves of wheat may 
be tastefully arranged. 

Singing : ‘‘ America.” 


x 


RESPONSIVE EXERCISES. 

Teacher.—And God said, Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all 
the earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat. 

Pupils.—While the earth remaineth, seed time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease. : 

Teacher.—Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; 
and thy paths drop fatness. 

Pupiis.—The pastures are clothed with flocks; the val- 
leys also are covered over with corn ; they shout for joy, 
they also sing. 

Teacher and Pupils.—Bless the Lord, all his works in 
all places of his dominion : bless the Lord, O my soul! 
~ ae will tell us the story of Thanksgiving 

a, 

af FIRST PUPIL. 

The Puritans suffered from famine after they came to 
this country. At last, after nearly a year of privation 
they gathered in their first harvest. They had twenty 
acres of corn, and six of barley and pease, and this was 
enough to supply them with food for a long time. Gov- 
ernor Bradford recommended that they gather together 
for the purpose of prayer and praise, and they concluded 
to have a feast as well. So, great preparations were made 
and the hunters went out into the forest to find meat for 
the dinner, They came back loaded down with venison 
and wild turkey. The Puritans did not forget the Indi- 
ans, and they invited Massasoit and ninety of his war- 
riors to the feast. 

SECOND PUPIL. 


The year after there was a long drought, the crops 
were stunted, and they seemed likely to starve to death. 
A fast day was appointed ; for several hours the people 
prayed without stopping, and the rain began to fall 
while they prayed. The crops revived, and there was a 
plentiful harvest. Again, a day of thanksgiving was 
ordered by Governor Bradford. So, gradually the cus- 
tom of appointing a thanksgiving day after harvest grew 
to be established, the appointments being made by the 
governors of the several colonies, 

THIRD PUPIL. 

During the revolution, a day of national thanksgiving 
was annually recommended by Congress. After the 
constitution was adopted, Washington appointed such a 
day, and several other presidents did the same. In 1863 
Lincoln made a proclamation for national observance, 
and since then a proclamation has been issued each year, 
the last Thursday in November being set aside as Thanks- 
giving day. 

Teacher.—Did other nations keep a day of thanksgiv- 
ing? 

FOURTH PUPIL. 

The Jewish feast of Tabernacles was a thanksgiving 
day. For eight days the people did not work, but spent 
their time eating and drinking. During this they lived 
in booths made of branches of trees, and great public 
ceremonies were held, besides the worship and sacrifices 
of each household. 

FIFTH PUPIL. 


The ancient Greeks held a great festival in honor of 
Demeter, the goddess of the harvest, and the Romans 
also held a feast after harvest. Both Geeks and Romans 
held their festivals in September. They had games and 
sports in the fields, and crowned their household gods 
with flowers. 
RECITATION :—THE First THANKSGIVING Day, 
A. D. 1622. 

** And now,” said the Governor, gazing abroad on the 
piled-up store 

Of the sheaves that dotted the clearings, and covered 
the meadows o’er, 

‘*°T is meet that we render praises because of this yield 
of grain ; 


Tis meet that the Lord of the harvest be thanked for 
His sun and rain. 

‘“‘ And therefore I, William Bradford (by the grace of 
God to-day, 

And the franchise of this good people), Governor of 
Plymouth, say,— 

Through virtue of vested power,—ye shall gather with 
one accord, 

And hold, in the month of November, thanksgiving un- 
to the Lord, 


‘‘ He hath granted us peace and plenty, and the quiet 
we've sought so long ; 

He hath thwarted the wily savage, and kept him from 
doing us wrong ; 

And unto our feast the Sachem shall be bidden, that he 
may know 

We worship his own Great Spirit, who maketh the har- 
vests grow. 


‘So shoulder your matchlocks, masters, there is hunt- 
ing of all degrees ; 

And fishermen, take your tackle, and scour for spoil the 
Seas ; 

And maidens and dames of Plymouth, your delicate 
crafts employ 

To honor our First Thanksgiving, and make it a feast of 
joy. ; 


At length came the day appointed. The snow had be- 
gun to fall, 

But the clang from the meeting-house belfry rang mer- 
rily out for all, 

And summoned the folk of Plymouth, who hastened 
with glad accord 

To listen to Elder Brewster as he fervently thanked the 
Lord. 

In his seat sat Governor Bradford ; men, matrons, and 
maidens fair ; ' 

Miles Standish and all his soldiers, with corslet and 
sword, were there ; 

And sobbing and tears and gladness had each in its turn 

. the sway, 

For the grave of the sweet Rose Standish o’ershadowed 
Thanksgiving Day. 


And wlen Massasoit, the Sachem, sat down with his 
hundred braves, 
And ate of the varied riches of gardens and woods and 


waves, 

And looked on the granaried harvest,—with a blow on 
his brawny chest, 

He muttered, ‘‘ The good Great Spirit loves His white 
children best.” 


And then, as the feast was ended, with gravely official 
air, 

The Governor drew his broadsword out from its scab- 
bard there, 

And smiting the trencher near him, he cried in heroic 
way, 

** Hail, Pie of the Pumpkin, I dub thee Prince of Thanks- 
giving Day!” 

—MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Sone :—‘‘ Bringing in the Sheaves.” 
Teacher.—What does the President say about Thanks- 
giving? 
[Reading of the President’s Proclamation. | 
Teacher.—For what are we thankful? 
‘* For the blessings of the field, 
For the stores the gardens yield ; 
For the fruits in full supply, 
Ripened ’neath the summer sky ; 
Flocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain ; 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews, 
Suns that temperate warmth diffuse ; 
All that spring with bounteous hand, 
Scatters o'er the smiling land, 
All that liberal autumn pours 
From her rich o’er-flowing stores.” 


SINGING : 
‘* We shall see the brighter beaming 
Of an era on the way, 
Even now its dawn is gleaming ; 
Soon will burst the glorious day. 


Chorus :—“ Yes, the victory is nearing ! 
The victory, the victory is nearing ; 
Shouts of gladness we are hearing 
From the hosts our schools make free. 





‘“‘ We shall see the young and gifted, 





Standing forth in manly strength, 
And the people all be lifted 
To a purer life at length.” 
Chorus. 
RECITATION.—THE FESTIVAL OF PRAISE. 


°T is in the thriftful Autumn days, 
When earth is overdone, 

And forest trees have caught the blaze 
Thrown at them by the sun ; 

When Summer is mislaid and lost 
Among the leaflets dead, 

And Winter, in white words of frost, 
Has telegraphed ahead,— 

°T is then good prosperous folks display 
A reverential cheer, 

And thank their Maker one whole day 
For all the rest the year. 

The patriarch-farmer, worn and tanned, 
Has all his heart alive 

To sight his married children, and 
Assist them to arrive. 

The open gate he rushes through 
With step surprising fast, 

And hails the first that drives in view,— 
‘Ho! ho! you’ve come at last !” 

He helps his daughter-in-law alight, 
With elephantine grace, 

And kisses hard each toddling wight 
All o’er its tender face. 

And soon as “‘ mother” comes and throws 
The woman-greeting scream, 

Together with his son he goes 
To help him stall his team. 

So, constantly new-comers gain 
Old greeting from the sire, 

And soon they form a sparkling chain 
Around a blazing fire. 

Old happenings are handled o’er 
In stories somewhat true ; 

The family all is raised once more 
Here in an hour or two. 

There is no speech too dull to quote,— 
The last tale is the best ; 

Biography and anecdote 
Are each an honored guest. 

The children, romping, rush and iurk, 
And demonstrate their lungs ; 

The women ply their knitting-work 
With unimpeded tongues, 

Live fast, you selfish, thankful throng, 
For life to-day is fair, 

And when the dinner comes along, 
Take in a goodly share ! 

Laugh on again, with careless voice, 
As soon as grace is said ! 

God loves tosee His folks rejoice, 
No matter what’s ahead. 

You're sure of this Thanksgiving day, 
Whose blessings on you fall; 

A million thanks you should display 
For having lived at all. 


—WILL CARLETON, 


A very interesting close to the exercises is to call 
twelve pupils (six boys and six girls) to stand before the 
school and each in turn to give a reason for thankful- 
ness: ‘‘I am thankful for health because,” etc. ‘I am 
thankful for our school because,” etc. Each should have 
a sentence written out and carefully learned. Flowers, 
fruits, rain, sunshine, church, home, etc., are among the 
subjects that may be used. 





d 
ALWAYS ROOM AT THE TOP. 


Whate’er your heart is set upon, 
So it be right and good, 
Go at it with a will, nor stop 
When doubtings do intrude. 
Suppose the ranks are full of those 
Who’re doing the self-same thing. 
Go on; he wears the crown at last 
Who's fittest to be king. 


No matter if the ladder steps 
Leading to worthy prize 

Are full of others climbing up 
Looking with eager eyes, 

Let not this fact deter your feet 
Or make your courage drop. 

Give heed to that old watchword true : 
‘* There’s always room at the top.” 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

OcroBkR 20.—German spies arrested in Paris.—Death of Sir 
Richard Francis Burton, the African explorer, and Geo. M. Baker, 
the well-known writer. 

OcTOBER 21.—Irish farmers ask for bread or work.—A window 
giass trust formed. 

OcTOBER 22.—An alleged fatal defect in the McKinley tariff bill. 
—A war vessel for Japan building in Scotland. 

OcTOBER 23.-—A proposition to tunnel across the straits of Nor- 
thumberland to Prince Edward Island. 

OcToBER 24.—Balfour visits Ireland to investigate the condition 
of the people.—The union of the Central American states will 
probably be carried out. 

OCTOBER 25.—Vanderbilt seeking to contrvl the Southern 
Pacific.—The Choctaw council consider a bill to disfranchise any 
Indian who shall become a citizen of the United States. 

OcTosER 26.—Snow in England.—Big fire in Mobile. 


— 
oa ae 


RESUME OF EVENTS, FOR REVIEW. 
OCTOBER. 

Congress adjourned, after having passed the McKinley 
tariff bill. The government decided to build three new 
battle ships. The Comte de Paris came to this country for 
a visit, and made a tour of different states. The first suit 
brought by the United States government against a 
‘trust’? was begun. Bancroft, the historian, celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday. A plan was adopted for the depart- 
ments of the world’s fair in Chicago in 1893. Several ves- 
sels were wrecked by heavy gales at Halifax. A cable will 
be laid from Vancouver, B. C., to Victoria, Australia, and 
another one from Peru to Chili. A comet was discovered 
by an astronomer at the Lick observatory. The anti-social- 
ist law in Germany expired by limitation. The Brazil 
election resulted in a victory for the government. A rev- 
olution occurred in the Canton of Tichino in Switzerland. 
Heavy floods in the Orinoco caused great damage. Portu- 
gal formed a new cabinet. England demanded that that 
country settle on account of the seizure of a British steamer 
in East Africa. There was more trouble between England 
and Portugal, over land near the mouth of the Zambesi 
river. A rebellion against European rule took place among 
the natives at Vitu, East Africa. The king of Dahomey 
made peace with France. <A portion of the African coast 
near Zanzibar was sold to Germany. Among those who 
died were Justice Miller, Gen. Duryee, Alphonse Kerr, the 
French author, and Mrs. Booth, wife of the general of the 
Salvation army. 





QUESTIONS. 


{Asa rule, helps for answering these questions will be found 
among the phs in Tas JOURNAL. Others will, in addition, 
require thought and investigation. Make inquiries of persons, or 
consult books, newspapers, etc.] 


1. How often does congress meet ? 
necessary in making a national law ” 

2. Explain what is meant by a “trust.” 

3. What is the difference between war ships used now 
and those used at the beginning of the century ? 

4. What great event will the Chicago fair commemorate ? 

5. How is an ocean cable laid ? 

6. How does Germany’s government differ from that of 
the United States ? 

7. What are Switzerland’s characteristics ? 
the people noted ? 

8. Starting at the mouth of the Zambesi river what do 
you think would be the best route to the lake regions? 
Why ? 

9. Under the control of what nation is Zanzibar ? 

10. What cases are heard in the supreme court of the 
United States ? 

ll. Describe some of the prominent physical features of 
Africa. 

12. What is the outlet of Lake Tanganyika ? 

13. Mention some kinds of wood that sink in water. 

14. What social and political changes are going on in 
Japan ? 
15. Why is coal an expensive fuel for steamships ” 


What are the steps 


For what are 





OUR COUNTRY AND ITS [NSTITUTIONS. 


The items given in THE JOURNAL are intended to furnish 
suggestions to the teacher, who may use various methods 
to increase the interest and to stimulate thought and 
investigation. One thing the schools certainly should do 
—arouse a love for our institutions, and impart a knuowl- 
edge of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. Our 
national holidays—their origin, history, and object—should 
not be neglected. We are pleased to note that much more 
attention is paid to them than formerly. An election, like 
the one to be held November 4, furnishes the occasion for 
much instruction in civil government. Boys especially 
take an interest in elections very early, but few of them— 
and we fear that this also applies to many much older— 
really understand their importance. The teacher might 
write on the blackboard such questions as these : 

1. Who is to be elected in your town? In your county ? 

2. What state officers will be chosen? What is the name 





of the body that makes the state laws? Where does it 
meet? How often ? 

3. Who are the candidates for congress in this district ? 
What is required in a candidate for congress? Where; 
does congress meet? What work does this body do? 
Why cannot the Jegislatures do it? By what names are 
the houses of congress known ? How are senators elected ? 
How many United States senators are there ? 

4. Why do men vote? Explain how voting is both a 
duty and a privilege. Then if men stay away from the 
polls, have they any reason to complain if bad men get in ? 
Tell why this government is called a representative democ- 
racy. Give an illustration of a pure democracy. 

One pupil might be appointed to interview some one in 
regard to county officers; another might inquire about 
state officers, and still another about congress. ‘The 
reports will be interesting, we warrant. Avoid anything 
that touches in the slightest degree on party politics. The 
object of the exercise, remember, is to learn something 
about the institutions of our country. 





GUIANA.—France and Holland have decided to settle the 
question of boundary between French Guiana and Dutch 
Guiana by arbitration, the emperor of Russia to act as 
referee. Both of these Guianas have changed ownership 
often, so there is plenty of chance for confusion over the 
boundaries. It is now suggested that England and Vene- 
zuela dispose of their boundary question the same way. 
What can be said in favor of arbitration as a means of set- 
tling disputes between nations ? 

POLYGAMY FORBIDDEN.—The Mormon church has for- 
bidden polygamy. The aciion of the conference is conclu- 
sive, and shows the church is not disposed to violate the 
laws or defy the government. It is believed that polygamy 
will never again flourish on American soil. 





NATIVES PUNISHED.-—-A report from Manila says that the 
Spanish government sent an expedition to Panape to pun- 
ish the natives for their recent massacre of Spaniards. 
The warships shelled the village of Mutalans. Troops 
then landed and fought the natives, killing one hundred 
and fifty of them. Name some of Spain’s colonies. 

THE GERMAN ARMY.—More than thirty per cent. of the 
soldiers of the German army on the sick list are afflicted 
with lung trouble. The matter is to be investigated. Tell 
something about the present emperor of Germany. 

THE FRENCH CANADIANS.—The premier of Quebec, ir a 
recent speech, said that the French Canadians were loyal 
to Great Britain so long as she kept her treaties to respect 
the French language, laws, and customs. If the treaty 
were ever broken, the Canadians would be freed from 
their loyalty to England. In what part of Canada are the 
French most numerous ? 

THE STORM ON THE Coast. —New Jersey suffered severely 
by the late storm. The railroad track north of Long 
Branch was washed away. In the Shrewsbury river the 
tide was very high, and great damage was done along the 
North Shrewsbury. Vessels at sea had great trouble to 
keep from being blown to the beach and wrecked. 

A METEOR.—About seven o’clock one evening recently 
people at Claremont, N. H., heard a distant report like 
heavy artillery accompanied by apparent lightning. The 
sound was caused by a meteor which appeared to be in the 
northwest at Hillsborough Bridge, while at Bradford it 
seemed to be about two miles distant, and looked like a 
rocket. Of what are meteors composed ? 





Von MOLTKE’s BiRTHDAY.—The ninetieth birthday of 
Gen. Von Moltke was celebrated in New York. Several 
addresses were made and tableaux were presented descrip- 
tive of events in his life. What do you know of the history 
of Gen. Von Moltke ? 





Security. 

It is a great thing to havea bank account,to check out when 

ou hke. If you keep adding to it 10 balance the drain, all right ; 

not you can see what will happen. It is precisely the same with 
your physical vigor. Suppose you have overdrawn, what then ¢ 
* Collapse,”’ you will say—not ly so. Observe : 

Drs. STARKEY & PYLEeN:—“ When [ am worn out with work I 
use an inhalation of your Compound Oxygen Treatment, and find 
renewed strength and elasicity of spirits at once. ELLA R. Ten- 
NENT, Ed. “ Tennent’s Home .”" Marietta, Ga., Mar. 25, 
‘87. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—“ When suffering from throat 
trouble a tew years I used your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment with good and lasting resuits.” M. Morrow, Chester, 
Pa., Feb. 13, 1889. Das. StakKEY & PALEN :—“I uscd your Com- 

und Oxygen Treatment and feel justitied from benefits received 
fo recommend it =F 1 would especially recommend it to 
those suffering from de — jung. and throat trouble.” Rev. 
—— B. Sepcens, Pastor M. E. Church, Birmingham, Alabama, 

arc) A . 

ARKEY & PAvLEN:—“I used your Compound Oxygen 
Treatment for an abscess of the lungs--it made me entirely well 
again.” J. R. Penick, Pembroke, Ky., June 25, 1889. Dns. 
STARKEY & PALEN :—“ Your Compound Oxygen Treatmeut has 
done much for me. My lungs are sound now.” Mrs. ELLA Har- 
RINGTON, Ne Mo., July 28, 1889. 
ort enitd pour Compound Oxygen Trestaent as 8 test roar 
t our pou xygen Treatment as a roar- 
velous reamed for the lungs and throat.” Mrs. H. M. Jaconway, 
Miss., or Dardanelle, Ark. 
tin the above 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





TENNYSON’s SuccEssoR.—The London press has been 
discussing the question of a successor of Tennyson as poet 
laureate to the Queen. Tennyson himself has nominated 
“Owen Meredith,” better known by his title of Lord Lyt- 
ton, as successor. The earl is at present ambassador to 
France, and was formerly viceroy of India. The Queen 
favors the earl of Rosslyn, whom but few outside court 
circles have ever heard mentioned as a poet. The prime 
minister, Lord Salisbury, supports the claims of Alfred 
Austin, who is a frequent visitor at Hatfield House, and the 
Prince of Wales is supposed rightly or wrongly to favor 
William Morris. Swinburne is considered to have put him- 
self out of running by his recent ode commending the 
plots to assassinate the Czar. 





SMOKELESS PoWDER.-The smokeless powder that has late 
ly been tested by European nations is made by gradually in- 
troducing purified wood cellulose into a very cold mixture of 
one part of fuming nitric acid and two parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid untila thick pulp is formed. After six 
hours’ contact, the pulp is washed, first with cold and then 
with warm and slightly ammoniacal water. The washed 
product is boiled in a concentrated solution of nitrate of 
baryta, gently compressed, and dried at 40 degress C. In 
order vo granulate it (an operation that is not indispensa- 
ble), machines devised for the purpose are necessary. 


CROCKETT’s MONUMENT.—The corner-stone of a monu- 
ment to Davy Crockett was laid at Lawrenceburg, Tenn., 
recently. The statue, which is of Italian marble, 1s of 
heroic size. Crockett is represented in the garb of a hun- 
ter wearing a buckskin suit and carrying a flint-lock mus 
ket. 





MORTUARY Gol D.—The French scientist, Victor Mennier, 
asserts that the American‘dentists insert in American teeth 
each year about 1,800 pounds of gold which represents near- 
ly $450,000. This is never recovered of course,but is buried 
with the person in whose mouth it is placed. He says that 
in leas than one hundred years the American cemeteries 
will contain a larger amount of gold than now exists in 
France. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.-—It is said that English is 
spoken by nearly twice as many people as apy other Euro 
pean language, the figures being: English, 125,000,000; 
Russian and Gerinan, 70,000,000 each ; French, 50,000,000 ; 
Spanish, 40,000,000 ; Italian, 30,000,000 ; Portuguese, 18,000, 
000. At the beginning of the century. English stood only 
fifth, being exceeded by French, Russian, German, and 
Spanish. 

TRAVELING IN GERMANY.—Railway coaches are usually 
divided into three compartments—one marked “ Nicht 
rauchen,” another unmarked, and another plainly labeled 
for smokers. It frequently happens that only one com 
partment in an entire train is reserved for those who do 
not smoke. The result is, therefore, that ladies have to 
travel in Germany in most cases with men who puff cigars 
during the whole of the journey. 


PLATINUM DEARER.—The price of platinum is going up, 
and in ashort time the metal will be too dear to use in 
jewelry. The increase in price is due to the large amount 
that is used in making electrical apparatus. Each electric 
light contains about six inches of platinum wire, and if 
the metal is not pure it will not stand the greatheat. Pla 
tinum is now worth $14.00 an ounce, gold $20.70, and sil- 
ver $1.18. 

NEW JERSEY GETTING SMALLER.—The sea is making 
constant inroads on the coast, as is seen by the effort to 
maintain the sea wall at Sea Isle City, the board walk at 
Atlantic City, and the bluffs at Long Branch. The state 
geologist says that the surface of the coast is sinking at the 
rate of two feet a century. This would give each year a 
rod,and a third of a mile each century to the ocean,along the 
lowlands. Already the courts have been called upon to 
decide cases in which sales of land have been made ac 
cording to old surveys. In such cases the tracts have been 
made smaller by the encroachments of the sea. 





A New KInp or Guyn.-—-The Colts are to manufacture in 
this country the famous Giffard gun. It is a steel tube 
nine inches long, and its discharge causes neither smoke, 
noise, recoil,@mell, nor heat; but the bullet will flatten it- 
self against a target at a distance of 1,200 yards. The pro. 
pelling agent is liquified carbonic acid gas, which is so 
connected with the breach of the rifle that a drop can be 
forced into it by pulling the trigger. This condensed drop 
instantly resumes its gaseous condition, developing a press 
ure equal to 500 pounds to the square inch. 





OPERA BY TELEPHONE.—“Theatrophon”’ is the name of 
a telephonic instrument that is in ase in Paris. It is placed 
in hotels, restaurants, and cafes, for general use, and may 
likewise be furnished to private and boarding houses or 





single rooms. For half a franc—ten cents—one may listen 


; for five minutes to an opera aria or a symphony. 
, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








PUSH THEM FORWARD. 

I wish to congratulate the editors of THE SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL on the excellent editorial on the first page of the issue of 
Sept. 27, regarding promotions. That ‘ successful princt- 
pal” you refer to has a level head, as well as a large heart. 
He is not “ hide bound,’ contracted, or withered, nor in the 
‘sear and yellow leaf.” He is alive, broad-minded man. 
’Tis a pity very many “gradgrinds” could not be sup- 
planted by just such as he. 

More pupils are killed by ‘nice grading,” (?) “ thorough- 
ness,” (?) and other consummate balderdash, than by all 
other pestilences. 

Instead of studying the nature of the child and justly 
weighing up all the circumstances, we knock him in the 
head with a “grade mark” or cut his throat with a “per 
cent. ’”’ machine. 

Yes, ‘“‘there will always be dull pupils, and they should 
not be kept back on this account.” 

Push them forward. They will do better work and will 
respect themselves. ‘' Lay on Macduff’’—and all the other 
things that follow. J. FAIRBANES, 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION, 

In your issue of Sept. 27, Mr. F. W. Shultis attempts to 
criticise the editor of THE JOURNAL for saying that E. H. P. 
was in error in giving $309 as the correct answer to the fol- 
lowing problem: ‘‘A merchant sold goods at a gain of 20 
per cent. If he had purchased them for $60 less than he 
did, his gain would have been 25 per cent. What did the 
goods cost ?”’ 

There seems to be some honest difference of opinion as to 
the correct result in this case. I hold, with the editor, that 
#1500 is the correct answer, and I do not think there can be 
two or three correct answers. 

Let us bring the analysis of this little problem under the 
general law of ulgebra, the latter being only general arith- 
metic. 

Let x = the cost, no matter what it may have been. We 
have, then, the selling price under two. conditions, and of 
course these two expressions are equal. Hence, x 4% + r= 
(x--60) + #5 (v—60), from which we find x = 1500, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. JOHN W. RAFFERTY. 





Last spring my pupils took great delight in learning the 
song ‘“ The Summer Days are Coming,’’ which appeared in 
THE JOURNAL; but as winter approaches, the words are 
not guite appropriate to the weather, and we have changed 
them. I enclose the words as we sing them to the old tune. 
I wish you could hear my school sing it ! 

Greenwood, N. D. WALTER MARCLEY. 


THE WINTER DAYS ARE COMING, 


The winter d: are coming, 
The broeses "gin to to chill, 

The grasses Sof tt the tlowers, 
All have taded on the hill. 

The dead leaves rustle sadly 
*Long the pathway in the wood ; 

And the birds have started southward, 
There to seek their winter food, 


Chorus. 
O, the winter days are comin 
‘The breezes oe ' to chill, a 
The grasses and the tlowers, 
Ali have faded on the hill. 


‘The brooklet in the meadow, 
pr oe be Lanong > P 
nd our merry, laug’ ‘aces. 

Will be mirrored there no anes. 

But we'll skate along the paOSouEED, 
With happy hearts and ht, 

As the moon irom o’er the hill-top 
Sheds her beams so sott and bright. 


Soon, whirling, dashing snowflakes, 
Will beat the window-pane ; 
And all our haunts of summer 
Lost mid snowdritts down the laue. 
But we'll muffle up for coasting ; 
And we'll dance, and shou and sing, 
As we hear the merry sleig! 
Merry Christmas sleigh bells gee 





What governments are the different states of Africa under ? 

There have been so many changes lately that it is hard 
to answer this question satisfactorily. France is probably 
the largest land-owner in Africa, her posses$ions compris- 
ing Algiers, Tunis, Madagascar, nearly all of the Sahara 
desert, and a piece fronting on the west coast, north of the 
Congo, and extending indefinitely inland. Great Britain 
probably comes next with the protectorate over Egypt; 
the islands of Manda, Patta, Somali, Zanzibar, and 
Pemba; Witu, and the region in Central Africa extending 
southward from a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Bokura on the west shore of Lake Nyassa to the mouth of 
the Kilambo on the south shore of Lake Tanganyika, Ger- 
many having the land northward from this line to the 
boundary of the Congo state. Great Britain also possesses 
Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Gold Coast, and Lagos, Cape 
Colony and its dependencies, Natal, and several islands. 


Belgium claims the Congo state, comprising about a wil- 
lion square miles drained by the Congo and its tributaries. 
Lately, the Congo state annexed the vast kingdom of Mon- 
tayamvo lying to the south in the direction of the Zambesi. 
Italy has a protectorate over Abyssinia and other territory 
lying along the Red sea. Portugal has Benguela and 
Angola on the west coast and on the east side of the conti- 
nent the hinterland of Angolo from 11 1-2 degrees south 
latitude to the northern boundary of the German sphere. 
It will be seen that the boundaries are not well defined 
but order is rapidly coming out of chaos. 


1. It is guabemeny with many teachers to have the spelltiug class 
to stand in line and spell tf “turning down” and going head. 
In some cases “ h marks” are given, and sometimes prizes 
awarded to the a i oo eth the greatest number of “ head 
marks.” Do you th —— oral spelling of any use’ 

= Is it well to give poses 

Which do you think the better plan, to teach children to tind 
the greatest common divisor and the least common — by 
factoring, or by the mechanical device which everybody uses? 
. 8, SHERRILL. 

1, Oral spelling has a limited use, mainly to let the teach- 
er know that the order of letters is known by the pupil, 
Written spelling teaches the forms of words, and is the 
only spelling that is used in the best schools to-day, 

2. No; the negative side has the best arguments. 

8. By factoring—there is reason init, But there is too 
much made of greatest common divisor and least common 
multiple, anyhow. What do children want of these ” 


How 1s sidereal time to be ascertained by one not in an astro- 
nomical observatory ? R. E. F. 

Muwaukee. 

Sidereal time can be determined by observing the posi- 
tion of the constellation known as Cassiopeia’s chair. A 
line drawn from the polar star through the star Caph, is 
almost exactly parallel to the equinoctial colure. When 
this star is vertically above the pole-star it is sidereal 
noon; tweive o’clock when vertically below it. The con- 
stellation of Cassiopeia is easily found. It lies on the 
opposite side of the pole star from the ‘‘ Dipper.’ On 
March 20 the solar and sidereal agree, and after that the 
sidereal time gains two hours a month. 


How would you dispose of the italicized words in this sentence? 
* On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the custom 
of my forefathers, I always kept boly, after having washed 

myself an offered up my morning devotions, I ascended the 
cotion ‘and. prayer. 


f Bagdad, in order to pass the rest of the are i- 
“* Ascended in order to pass.”’ ‘‘In order” is a preposi- 
tional phrase connected by “in” to ascended ; and ‘‘to 


pass” an infinitive phrase connected with ‘‘in order” by 
“ to.”’ 





1. Is sy any dan anger of showing too much sympathy for 

pupils? 2. Isit a uv plan to teach both written and printed 

word at the same time to beginners? C. A. E. 
ew York. 

1. Yes, thousands of children are thus ruined by their 
parents. Show enough to encourage them to surmount 
the difficulties, and then stop. 2. Children go readily 
from the script to the print of the books; but you are not 
to teach them to print words, or require them to do it. 





Can you explain what the Delsarte system is? D. B. M. 

It is too large a subject to be treated in a small space. 
Mr. Will Townsend’s articles in last year’s JOURNAL were 
on this subject. There are books that treat of it. 


MN Should parents be visited who do not speak English ? 

What is to be done with pupils that constantly quarrel about 
une most trifling things ? E. H. 

1, Yes, you will have good times with them ; let the chil- 
dren interpret. Try to learn their language. Make ashort 
visit, so they will want you to come again. 

2. This is a difficult matter. You must rouse the better 
nature in them. I have seen a girl of twenty years sur- 
rounded by a roomful of the most depraved fellows from 12 
to 16, and keeping them in prime order. She might tell 
you. Itcan be done. You must smile a good deal. Don’t 
scold. 





Will you please to parse “ star,” “shoot,” and “ glittering,” in 
the following sentence: ‘“ Hesaw a star aot irom heaven; and, 
glittering in its fall, vanish upon the earth” ? L: H. 

Star, object of “saw”; ‘‘shoot”’ infinitive (“‘to” is 
omitted after bid, dare, let, make, need, see, as you know), 
“vanish” is infinitive also; “glittering” is a participle 
describing ‘‘ shoot.” 





To Washington To-day, and Fifty Years Ago. 


The home comforts and the }uxurious surroundi Res band for 
the traveler make a journey of an hundred more a 
mere song.” mtrast an olden-< senator turning his face 
from New York toward his desk in t cope, the reaching 
which was to travel, in its original meani Now in this day he 
walks into a handsomely upholstered, artistically decorated, ves- 
tabule Pullman in over Pennsylvania road Com 's 
lines, and during the few hours consumed in carrying him to 
destination he enjoys as comfortable a time, if not more so, than 
if he were in his own home, tor the conveniences of drawing, 
iibrary, and smoxing rooms are at his disposal. comforts 
are not alone for senators, for the fast servi New York 


ice between 
jy dy capital, as presented by these Ja Le, model trains, 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS FOR M1D-WINTER, 
1890 AND 1891, 





| Will subscribers please aid us in making this list complete ? } 

Colorado.—Dec. 30, at Denver. 

Connecticut.—October 16-17-18 at New Haven. A. B. Fifield ot 
New Haven, Pres’t; S. P. Williams, Plainfield, Sec’y. 

California. —Last week in December, at San Diego. James G. 
Kennedy, Pres’t; Miss Mary E. Morrison, Sec’y. 

Illinois.—Dec. 29, at Springfield. P. R. Walker, Rockford, 
Pres’t; J. M. Bowlly, Litchfield, Sec’y. 

Indiana.—Dec, 29, at Indianapolis. W. W. Parson of Terre 
Haute, Pres’t; Anna M. Lemon, Bloomington, Sec’y. 

Iowa.—Vec. 30, at Des Moines. 

Kansas.—Dec. 29, at Topeka. D. E. Sanders, Ft. Scott, Pres’t ; 
8. D. Hoaglin, Holton, Sec’y. 

Massachusetts.—Last week in November, in Boston. 

Michigan.—Dec. 22 to 24 at Lansing. J. J. Plowman, White Pi- 
geon, Pres’t ; D. A. Hammond, Charlotte, Sec’y. 

Minnesota.—Decem ber———. L. C. Lord, Morehead, Pres’t; Miss 
L, Leavens, Sec’y. 

Maine.—January 1-3, at Augusta. 

Montana.—December 3, at Helena. 
Pres’t; J. C. Templeton, Helena, Sec’y. 

Mississippi.—Decemcer 23, at Jackson, J. J. Deupree, of Clinton, 
Pres’t; J. J. Wooten, Oxford, Sec’y. 

Nebraska.—Dec. 31 at Lincoln. Isaac Walker, Pembrook, Sec’y. 

North Dakota.—-Dec. 29, at Bismarck. M. A. Sherley, Pres’t 
W. M. House, Sec’y. 

Rhode [sland.—Oct, 23-24-25 at Providence. Rev. W. M. Ackley, 
Narragansett Pier, Pres’t,; P. A. Gay, Providence, Sec’y. 

South Dakota.—Dec. 29, at Sioux Falls. H, E. Kratz, Vermillion 
Pres’t. 

Vermont.—Oct. 23-24-25, Bellows Falis. E.H. Dutcher, Brandon, 
Pres't; W. E. Ranger, Linden, Sec’y. 

Washington.—Dec. 31, at Spokane Falls. W.H. Heiney, Pres’t. 

Wisconsin.—December. L .D. Harvery, Oshkosh, Pres’t : W. J. 
Desmond, Milwaukee, Sec’y. 


J. R. Russell of Butte, 





News of what is being done in the schools is always 
welcome. Will not teachers at least send us marked 
newspapers, or clippings that tell the paper from which 
they came, containing discussions of any educational 
topics; and let us know who sends them? You are 
conferring a benefit upon the profession at large, since 
journals, like individuals, must take in, that they may 
be able to give out. 





THE Council of School Superintendents convened at 
Albany, Oct. 17. Supt. Draper delivered an address 
on ‘A State Educational Congress.” He said that 
an educational commission has charge of the line and 
thought of educational matters in England. He believed 
a state commission with similar jurisdiction, to be com- 
posed of school superintendents, teachers, and lawyers, 
should be created in this state as soon as possible. After 
discussion an approving resolution was adopted and the 
appointment of a committee recommended. The com- 
mittee consisted of Messrs. Blodgett, of Syracuse, Jones 
and Garton, of Sing Sing, and Slocum and Ashley, of 
Little Falls. The resolution proposed that the commis- 
sion should represent all classes, should sit long enough 
to consider how to advance education and report to the 
legislature ; also that other states should be invited to 
co-operate. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent—Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls ; vice-president 
—A. G. Slocum, of Corning; secretary and treasurer— 
E, M. Jones, of Saratoga. 

THE Swedish physical movements are classified with 
reference to their effects on nervous action, respiration, 
circulation, digestion, and secretions. The following is 
Ling’s classification :— 

1. ‘*Order” movements. 2. Movements for back and 
chest. 3. ‘** Heave ” movements (various forms of lifting 
the body by means of the arms). 4. Balance move- 
ments. 5. Shoulder blade movements. 6. Movements 
for the abdomen. 7. Alternate trunk-movements, 38. 
Slow leg-movements. 9%. Jumping and vaulting. 10. 
Respiratory movements. 

Mrs. SYLVANUS REED arguesin Scribner’s that the 
modern girl must know a little of everything, since 
before she is twenty she will enter a station where the 
demands made upon her will tax her store of knowledge 
to the utmost. But it is evident that the young lady of 
the present needs above everything else, a sound 
body, a well disciplined mind, and the ability of getting 
knowledge. It would not be seriously claimed by any 


of | one that a young body needs a mind stuffed with facts 


on all possible subjects that may be discussed in society. 
She wants education. 





A CORRESPONDENT, who is specially interested in for) 
study, giving special instruction in this branch, asks, 





‘** What can you suggest as best for me to study?” 
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1. You need to know of education in general—that is, 


of what 1s going on generally ; for example, in geography, 
history, numbers, etc. There is a great movement in 
progress, and the whole building is going up—that is, the 
whole system of methods is being overhauled. You 
must know what is going on in the whole field. 

2. You must read the articles on ‘‘ Doing,” in THE Jour- 
NAL, with care. Drawing is but a form of doing—doing is 
a form of expression by means of the graphic art. You 
must understand the whole field of thought and the lit- 
tle patch of ground you seek to raise your potatoes on. 
(A teacher in this city was to give a lesson to her class in 
drawing ; she went to another teacher and said : ‘‘ Teach 
me to draw a hand ; I am going to give a lesson in that.’ 
That teacher said, ‘“‘ You need to study drawing gener- 
ally first.” ) 

8. You need to accumulate a library of books on DoING 
-—such as drawing, painting, penmanship, molding (in 
clay, etc.), carving, construction, occupations, inventing, 
games, music. Here you see is a large field. 





In an article on the ‘‘ Training of Teachers,” in the 
Forum, President Stanley Hall says the first need is a 
knowledge of subject matter ; the szcondof the history 
of education; the third of psychology pure and applied. 

This will perhaps be valuable news to those who 
have decided to study the history of education and 
psychology, as advocated in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
and thus will enable them to get on the right side of 
the fence. 





THE really good teacher is a man or woman of consid- 
erable ability. What is this ability? He has the power 
to cause his mind to act on the mind of another. Not 
all can do this ; the teacher is one who has the art of do- 
ing this with practical results, 

It is an art that can be learned (though all are born 
with it, especially women) and there are underlying 
principles of action. Here is the special reason why the 
pages of this paper are so eagerly sought for, month by 
month, by its readers. There are suggestions here of 
priceless value, if the teacher reads them thoroughly. 
A thought that appeared in a book on education was 
often cited by David P. Page: ‘‘ How much the child 
learns before he comes to the teacher, how little after- 
ward!” Let the teacher read and think. 


——— 


THE education of boys and girls in Boston has been 
carried on in separate buildings ever since the formation 
of their school system, but the question of co-education 
is now under discussion, with a strong -probability that 
it will be adopted. 


THE successful candidates in the competition among the 
members of the class of ’90 of the Normal college for the 
three vacant places in the training department of the col- 
lege have been announced, and the young ladies will 
begin their work at once. They are Miss Jennie G. Bow- 
tell, Miss Lillian Linsley, and Miss Mary E. Bole. There 
were about fifty young women who competed for the 
places. 





No organization in this city appeals more sympatheti- 
cally to teachers than the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty toChildren. Itis a shame that such an organiza- 
tion is called for, but the fact that it is, is enough to call out 
the most active co-operation of all wholove children. Its 
usefulness and efficiency are great, as the statistics for 
the sixteen years of the society's existence prove. 


Ir appears that J. R. Birchall who bas been convicted 
of the murder of his companion Benwell in Ontario ap- 
plied for a vacant position as teacher in the school at 
Streetsville as tollows: 

Having seen your advertisement in the Globe respecting a 
Streetsville school, I beg to offer myself asa candidate for the va- 
cant position. I am 29 years of age, and was educated at Oxford 
University, England, where I took a high position in mathematics, 

English subjects, and natural science. I am a good classical and 
French scholar, and passed high examinations in Holy Scripture. 
I can give very good references andjt<stimonials if you desire, and 
shall be pleased to send you my vertificates from the university to 
inspect. Hoping to hear from you, I am faithfully yours, 
J. R. BIRCHALL. 

From this it appears that ‘‘ high examinations” in the 
Holy Scriptures do not satisfy the soul; and further, 
that something more is needed besides certificates of 
scholarship. THE JOURNAL has urged that all teachers 
be enrolled in county associations and that a certificate 
of such an association be looked for as well as the usual 
license. This certificate should show the character and 
employment of the man—like a “‘ church letter.” 





THE State Normal College, Troy, Alabama, has adopted 
Allen’s ‘‘ Mind Studies” as one of the booksin the ‘‘Nor- 
mal Institute” course ef study, which is being con- 
ducted under its direction. 





A LETTER from Japan says: ‘‘Reading ‘ Educational Re- 
formers’ has made my vocation brighter ; my pupils will 
be benefited by it every day, I am certain.” Now, teach- 
ers in the United States, who contribute to convert the 
heathen, and who sing “‘ shall we whose souls are light- 
ed?” will you say whether you have read ‘‘ Educational 
Reformers ”’? 





SAMUEL FINDLEY, the editor of the ‘‘ Ohio Educational 
Monthly,” says that ‘the larger part of the teachers of 
this country are trying to do business on too small capi- 
tal, and they are ever on the verge of bankruptcy. The 
one great need of our schools is better prepared and bet- 
ter paid teachers.” Bro. Findley hits the nail square on 
the head. Keep on hitting brother, and Taz SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will keep on shouting’Amen ! 

THE members of two Brooklyn, N. Y., schools, the 
Packer collegiate institute and the Polytechnic institute, 
had their patriotism stimulated recently by very pleas- 
ing exercises, at which flags were presented to them by 
Lafayette post,G. A. R. The exercises took place in 
the Academy of Music. Gen. Sherman made a patriotic 
address and President Low told of the part Brooklyn cit- 
izens took in the war. 


In London, a society has been formed, known as the 
“Children’s League of Kindness.” The members, chil- 
dren of wealthy parents, give dolls and toys to the poor, 
and the associates (mothers or guardians) give two gar- 
ments annually. The latter are sold and the money 
added to the children’s holiday fund. 





A MOVEMENT is on foot to start a school of pottery in 
connection with the Pennsylvania museum and school 
of industrial art. It will be the only one of the kind in 
the country, and will furnish instruction in drawing, 
color, form, decorative design, modeling and all the arts 
bearing on the production of improved shapes and the 
ornamentation of them. The processes of manufacture 
will also be taught. The course will be three years, the 
student starting with a fair English education. 





THE official inspectors of the school of mines, at 
Madrid, have decided to appoint a professor to instruct 
pupils in the application of electricity to mining and 
metallurgy. They have not yet found any one in Spain 
with sufficient knowledge for the post. Here isa chance 
for a specialist in this subject to obtain a good position. 

THE school directors of Lancaster county, Pa., at their 
sixth annual session, adopted resolutions asking their 
representatives to vote for a scheme of closer supervi- 
sion; anda system of compulsory education whereby each 
child should receive six months’ schooling per annum 
for seven consecutive years. A committee was appointed 
to urge a state meeting of school directors, and another 
to prepare plans for building, heating, and ventilating 
rural school-houses. 

THE planets at the close of October are in interesting 
attitudes. Venus on the 29th was at greatest brilliancy. 
Mercury rises at nearly six in the morning; Jupiter on 
the 26th was in quadrature. Mars is nearing Jupiter ; 
they were about 8 degrees apart Oct. 30. Saturn rises at 
about 2 p. m. Uranus conjoined on the 20th, and on the 
30th, became a morning star, rising at 5.30 a.m. Nep- 
tune rose at about 6 a. m. on Oct, 30, 





A NEW university, mainly for delicate students, will 
soon be opened at Tarpon Springs, Fla. There will be 
faculties of medicine, law, theology, arts, veterinary 
surgery, and dentistry. The medical department will 
give special attention to the study of climate treatment 
of pulmonary affections. 





LECTURES in cooking are given to the young women 
of Lasell seminary, this year by Mrs. M. S. Oakes. Evi- 
dently, the Lasell girls will be sought for by men who 
appreciate good cooking. Here are some of the things 
they will be taught to cook: 

Twin Biscuits, Broiled Filet of Beef, Maitre d’Hotel Butter, 
Cream Toast. . 

Amber Soup, Filet of Fish with Shrimp Sauce, Orange Omelette. 


Casserole of Rice and Meat, Oysters with Mushrooms, Parker 
House Kolls. : 

Blanguette of Chicken, Potato Border, Breakfast Rolls, Orange 
Charlotte, 

Roast Duck, Olive Sauce, Orange Baskets, Orange Jelly. 

One-minute Paste, Apricot Pie, Rissoles, Pineapple Sherbet. 


Egg Salad, Creme Frete, Cabinet Pudding, Foamy Sauce. 
Chicken Curry with Rice Border, Apple Snow, Floating Island. 
Scalloped Lobster, Mother’s Cake, Icing. 

Cream of Celery Soup, Salmis, Sponge Drops, Lady Fingers. 





Wuart shall a county association of teachers do when 
they meet? For many of the meetings are duller than a 
first class Quaker meeting; and many associations are 
born and then die because they don’t do anything. THE 
JOURNAL has held that the meeting should be directed to 
the question: What can be done by us to improve the 
schools of this county ? Another question will come up, 
What can we do to improve ourselves? Here is a large 
field. Then again itis a poor plan to discuss more than 
one subject at a meeting. 

Here is the program of the Cook County Teachers 
Association : 

Oct. 11, 1890.—What can and should be done during the ensuing 
year to improve the schools of Cook county? Six ten minute 
talks. 

Nov. 8, 1890.—Reading and Language. 

Dec. 13, 1890.—Manua) Training and Drawing. 

Jan. 10, 1891.—The Common School and the People. 

Feb. 14, 1891.—What Should the Common Schools Do for the 
Waifs? 

March 14, 1891.—Geography and History. 

April 11, 1891.—Science. 

May 9, 1891.— Vocal Music, 

It may be a question whether these are the best, but 
the plan isa good one. Here all are placed on a com- 
mon level ; but some are mere beginners! It is a firm 
conyiction of ours that a series of plans should be adopted 
of putting the teachers into classes—the third grade by 
themselves, for example, and then mark out suitable 
work so they can be of the second grade next year. 
What county will start this? 


THE teachers’ institute at Skaneateles, N. Y., had 
many interesting features. 116 teachers were present. 
Com. Knapp is evidently a liveman. Dr. E. A. Sheldon 
gave several addresses—these must have been of the 
highest value, for he insists that the teacher must edu- 
cate, The discussion of punishments, school manage- 
ment, etc., took the institute out of the routine it so 
often falls into. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





THE National Academy of Design began its session, at 
Twenty-third street and Fourth avenue, with about two 
hundred students. A cash prize of §750 is offered this 
year for the best student, which will enable the winner 
to spend a year in the art schools of Europe. The in- 
structors are: Profs. Edgar M. Ward and Will H. Low, 
composition and sketch classes; Prof, Ward, painting ; 
Thomas Eakins, anatomy; and Frederick Dielman, per- 
spective. 

In the Art Students’ League, 148 East Twenty-third 
street, the instructors this year are: William M. Chase 
Kenyon Cox, H, Siddons Mowbray, B. R. Fitz, Walter 
Shirlaw, J. Alden Weir, Daniel C. French, J. Carroll 
Beckwith, George De Forest Brush, and J, H. Twatch- 
man. The applications for admission are more numer- 
ous than ever before, and all but about half a dozen 
states in the Union are represented, 

FRoM a recent letter of President Hunt and Supt 
Jasper to Mayor Grant, we learn that the number of 
school buildings in this city is 127, and that schools con- 
tained in the school buildings are classified as grammar 
departments, or schools, numbering 108, and primary 
departments, or schools, numbering 119. 

The legal school age is from five to twenty-one years. 
The limit of age for compulsory attendance at school, is 
fourteen. The estimated population between the ages of 
five and fourteen years is as follows : Grammar, 103,000; 
primary, 168,000 ; total, 271,000. The estimated schovul 
population between the ages of fourteen and twenty-one 
years is 208,000. Of the population between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one, there are taught in the public 
schools, 18,000; in the nautical, corporate, and evening 
schools, 18,000; in the parochial and private schools 
20,000; in the colleges and academies, 4,000, These 
make a total of 60,000. 

There is food for thought here. But it is also interest- 
ing to learn that if every one of the school population 
between the ages of five and fourteen years should apply 
for admission to the public echools, and every class-room 
and main room should be filled to its legal limit, there 
would remain 84,000 unsupplied with school accommo- 
dations. ; 

Facts are not always dry and useless ; many most im- 
portant lessons can be learned to which we shall refer 
in the future. 
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THE College for the Training of Teachers has organ- 
ized Saturday classes for teachers. The courses are as 
follows : 

I. Science of education, Prof. Hervey, 9:30 A. M. 
II. Methods of teaching, Prof. Jenkins, 9:30 a, M. 
IfI, Methods of teaching science, Prof. Woodhull, 
10:30 A. M. 
IV. Form study and drawing, Prof. Carter, 10:30 
A. M, 
V. Mechanical drawing or wood working, Prof. 
Eaton, 10:30 a, M. 

VI. Sloyd or wood carving, Mr. Lindhe, 10:30 a. m. 

VII. Domestic economy, Miss Kinne, 10:30 a. m. 

Information may be obtained by addressing Walter L. 
Hervey, 9 University place, N. Y. 


Tue Association of Normal Graduates met October 18 
at 9 University place. After reading some reports a 
discussion as to the future policy of the association took 
place, participated in by Messrs. Majory, Green, Kel- 
logg, Ballard, and others. Some desire to follow the 
general course of other associations ; others think it will 
fail if this is done, and propose that its field of action 
shall be the recognition of professional teachers. Prof. 
Seward presented the subject of the Tonic Sol-fa in an 
interesting manner. 
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FOREIGN NOTES, 

JAPAN.—The Imperial university owes its existence to 
the union of two other institutions. The four departments 
—law, science, medicine and literature—of one of these, 
the Tokyo Daigaku, sprang with the exception of the 
department of medicine, from an institution of some anti- 
quity and known as the Yogakajo, and afterwards as the 
Kaiseijo. The Imperial government revived this institu- 
tion in 1868, and the next year it opened its doors anew for 
the first time. Special attention was given to instruction 
in French, German, and English. It soon after received 
the name of Daigaku Nanko, or South college, because of 
its location at Hitotsubashi to the south of the central 
daigaku to which it was attached. In 1871 the institution 
came under the control of the department of education. 
Courses were added in chemistry, engineering, polytech- 
nics, and mining. In 1876 the department of education 
united with this institution, and the Tokyo Igakko,or medi- 
cal college, so as to form the Tokyo university. The other 
institution that became a part of the Imperial university 
(the Kobu Daigakko) was instituted in 1871, in connection 
with the bureau of engineering and the public works de- 
partment of the imperial government. In 1872 it was 
divided into college and preparatory school. In 1886 the 
Tokyo Daigaku and Kobu Daigako were merged into one 
institution by an imperial ordinance. The courses were 
fixed at three years, except that in medicine, which was 
made four, The university receives annual allowances 
from the government, and the fees are allowed to accumu- 
late so as to form a large fund. 

FRANCE.—M. Boutney, founder of the Free School of 
Political Science in Paris, is about to create a chair of 
rural economy for the benefit of the sons of landed propri- 
etors who attend his school. 

SWITZERLAND.—The report that the chapters relating to 
William ‘lell, Gessler, and the Grutli oath would hence- 
forth be excluded from the history books used in the 
schools of the canton of Schwitz is unfounded. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

An Easy METHOD FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN. By 
Albert Harkness, Ph.D, L.L.D., professor in Brown 
university. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Conipany. From the press of D. 
Appleton & Co, 348 pp. 

This handsome volume is intended to introduce the 
learner to such a practical and working knowledge of 
the Latin language as will enable him to read Cesar or 
Nepos with seme degree of pleasure. It is not a mere 
cempanion to the mar, but a practical guide for the 
pupil in the work of reading, writing, and ing 
Latin; and is thoroughly practical, introducing the 
learner, in the very first lesson, to complete Latin sen- 
tences with verb, subject, and object. Thus at the very 
outset he is not only reading Latin, but actually writing 
and s ing it. e work is at once a book of Latin 
exercises, u Latin reader, and a sufficient grammar for 
the beginner. The exercises are largely conversational, 
interesting and instructive subjects having been chosen 
and treated in attractive form. Questions in Latin on 
the subject-matter of these passages are regularly intro- 
duced, which are not only to be translated, but are to be 
answered in Latin. The aim of the author has been to 
lighten the task of the learner without endangering the 
thoroughness of his work. Special thought has been 
bestowed upon the question of the kind and amount of 
grammatical information needed by the beginner and 
upon the no less important question of the order in which 
grammatical forms and principles may be best intro- 
duced. The vocabularies accompanying the exercises 
are not intended merely as a help to the pupil in reading 
Latin, but as an essential and important part of the lesson 
to be learned. The learner is allowed to see grammatical 

rinciples embodied and illustrated in the language itself 
fore he has any occasion to apply them in his work. 

The book is illustrated with four full-page colored plates 

and a large number of engravings of classical subjects. 

These are made in the highest style of the art, and add 

greatly to the beauty and value of the book. Those who 

have tested, by use in the class-room, the high standard 
of a Harkness’ text-bocks will welcome this addition 
to the list. 


THE LEATHERSTOCKING TALES. No. 295 of the Leisure 
Hour Library. New York: F. M. Lupton, publisher. 
50 cents. 

This is the age of cheap literature —cheap in price and 
cheap in quality. There are some exceptions on the latter 
score, and the paper-covered quarto before us is one of 
them. Here are five novels—‘‘The Deerslayer,” ‘‘ The 
Pathfinder,” ‘“‘The Last of the Mohicans,” ‘‘ The Pi- 
oneers,” and ‘‘ The Prairie ”—by that prince among story- 
tellers, James Fenimore Cooper. Those who wish to 
form a vivid picture of the red man as he appeared in 
his native wilds should read these stories. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. By Gilman C. 
Fisher. Boston: New England Publishing Co. 34 pp. 
Price, 20 cents. 

This little pamphlet will be found very useful in the 
school-room, A summary of the geographical events of 
the year is given in a very condensed and readable 


shape. There are maps of the route of the Nicaragua] po 


canal, the British and German boundary linesin Africa 
as agreed upon in 1890, Stanley’s march through Africa, 
and the Sioux reservations as diminished and opened. 
The topics that receive special attention are, ‘‘ The Fall 
of the Empire of Brazil,” ‘‘ Facts about. Brazil,” ‘‘ The 
Nicaragua Canal,” ‘‘ The Portugese and the English in 
Africa,” ‘‘ The English and Germans in Africa,” ‘‘ Stan- 
ly, Livingston, and Emin,” ‘“‘ Our New States,” “ Bis- 
marck and Emperor William,” ‘‘The Pan-American 
Congress,” ‘‘ Two Great Achievements,” etc. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
MACMILLAN & Co. will issue immediately Mr. Gladstone’s new 




















































book for young readers, “* How New England was made.” Her 
book covers the ground from the days of Standish to those of 
israel Putnam and the battle of Bunker Hill. 


Funk & WAGNALLS send sample pages of their “ Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language.” Simplicity, accuracy, and 
thoroughness have been aimed at in this dictionary. The pages, 
which are about the size of those of Webster's International, 
reveal these qualities in an eminent degree. The ulustrations are 
numerous and excellent. Students of our language will anxiously 
await the appearance of the volume. 
D. C. HEATH & Co. have in active preparation for early publica- 
tion “ The American Citizen,” by Rev. Charles F. Dole. This book 
is dedicated “to American citizenship after the type of Washing- 
tion, the Adamses, and Lincoln—noble, devoted, disinterested 
magnanimous, fearless, reverent.” 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons add to their announcements for the fall 
season the following: “A Woman’s Trip to Alaska,” being an 
account of a voyage through the inland seas of the Sitkan Archi- 
pelago ia 1890, hy Mrs. General Charles H. T. Collis ; “Where We 
Went and what We Saw,” a flying trip through Egypt, Syria, and 
the Aigean Islands, by Charles McCormick Reeve. 


HovuGuron, Mirruin & Co. numberamong their recent publica- 
tions: * Economic and Social History of New England,”’ 1620-1789, 
by William B. Weeden; ** A New and Complete Issue of the Works 
of James Russell Lowell;” * Civil Government in the Umted 
States,” by John Fiske; “* Representative Men, Nature, Addresses 
and Lectures,” by Ralph Waldo Emerson; “ Lucile,” by Owen 
Mevedith. 
HARPER & Bros. issue an interesting book, “ Campaigning with 
Crook, and Stories of Army Life.” In this Capt. Charles King 
describes some stirring experiences in the far West. 


Joun B. ALDEN has resumed control of “ Alden’s Manifold 
Cyclopedia,” and hopes to have the work completed within the 
year 1891. 


MAGAZINES. 


The November Century has about a hundred illustrations, and 
several of the most important serial features of the new volume 
begin in thet number. Gen. John Bidwell gives an account of the 
experience of the first emigrant train across the Rockies in 1841. 
Sohn Hay describes * The White House in the Time of Lincoln, 
with many new anecdotes, and Mr. De Vinne furnishes a practi- 
eal account of “The printing of The Century.” The publishers an- 
nounce that they have secured for the magazine a series of arti- 
cles consisting of extracts trom the manuscript of the Talleyrand 
memo’ : 
clever story is contributed to the November Lippincott’s, by 
saute Seyens Bettany, entitled, * A Laggardin Love.” It con- 
tains some fine pictures of rustic homes and characters in Eng- 
land, W. J. Henderson writes of ‘* Journalism versus Literature, 
and Anne H. Wharton of “ British Side-glances at America. B 
F. Hughes in “Some Experiences of a Stump Speaker,” gives 
some valuable suggestions about the management of the voice. 


St. ‘as has completed seventeen successful Im and 
begins its eighteenth with the November number. J. T. Trow- 
bi , author of “ The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill,” has a _con- 


inw tory of t interest entitled, “The Fortunes of Toby 
So eord.” ind Noah Brooks wriies a similar and yet different 
serial, * The Boy Settlers,” the scene of which is the territory of 
Kansas during the border troubles. John M. Ellicott, an ensign 
in the navy. ribes an imaginary fight between “ David and 
Goliath in Modern Warfare,” and then explains the chief types of 
torpedo boats, including our brand-new and solitary representa- 
tive, the Cushing. A very artistic drawing, by H. L. Bridwell, fol- 
lows Mr. Ellicott’s article, and shows the contrast between the 
Victory, Nelson's flag-sbip, and a modern man-of-war. 

F. U. Attwood, the widely-known cartoonist, began his perma- 
nent connection with the Chicago America October 16. 

A remarkable picture of the early growth of the English peo- 
ple—their intellectua!, political, social, and religious development 
—is presented by the various articles of “required reading ” in 
The Chauta' n tor November. A timely recognition of the 
pular demand for information upon the silver question is the 
article on “ The Silver Bill,” by Thomas H. Hamilton. The vital 
question, “ What Shall we do with our Children ?” is ably treated 
by Harriet Prescott Spofford. ‘A Co-Operative Experiment ”’ is 
Pp tly described by Harriet Carter. 

The Nineteenth Century for Octob: r, issued in this country by 
the Leonard Scott Publication Co., New York, opens with a sym- 
posium on “ The Labor Revolution.” Sir Henry A. Blake con- 
tributes a paper on * The Awakening of Jamaica.” Wilfrid Ward 
touches on “Some Aspects of Newman's Influences.” 
Aide describes “ Manners and Customs in Sicily in 1890.” 
P. Crouch discusses the relations between Dahomey and the 
French. J. Aratoon Malcolm presents a plea for Armenia ina 
paper entitled “* Armenians’ Cry for Armenia.” 

‘Phe October number of the Fortnightly Review, issued in this 
country by the Leonard Scott Publication Co., contains the first 

rts of two new novels | one by Count Leo Tolstoi, and the other 

y George Meredith. The series of papers on modern Russia, by 
E. B. Lanin, approach a conclusion in an article on “ Jews in Rus 











The blood is the source of health. Keep it pure by taking] book entitled, “ Landmarks of Homeric Study.” sia.” A. Egmont Hake and O. E. Wessiau discuss the “ American 
Hooe’s Sarsaparilla, which is peculiar. D. LorHrop Co. have ready Frances E. Humphrey’s historical) | Tariff War.” 
TREASURES for TEACHERS.| A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOUR TO 


For School Music Teachers: 


SONG MANUAL. (°° 8 aie. soe. ste 
+s aoay he nd | Per doz. $3, $420, $4.80 


UNITED VOICES, |"cens | Sesver 00 


liection. All by L. UO. Emerson. 
For High Schools: 
SONG GREETING. By L. O. Emerson. 60c, 


t ozen. 
A good book, with the best of music. 


For Piano Teachers and their Pupils: 
ch $1.00. cha 


jing, and su 
Normandie, Wi lards, The 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
To the Teachers of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City 


and their friends. 
Wednesday, December 3ist, 1890. Home for New Year's Day. 
railroad fare, hotel accommodutions and all necessary expenses, 8 12.50. 


Leaving New York 11.00 A.M., Monday, Pan 29th 


ASSURED FEATURES OF TOUR. 


Special train: finest East Lake Coaches. A superb dinner at Broad street station Restaurant, 
Hotels to be used in Washington—La 


lowed. 


r or. with ample time 
ational and The Arlington. 


for the round trip including 


A tourist ageot, an experien 
ron, and a baggage muster for the benefit of those taking trunks to accompany the tour. 


















1890. Returning 


DIPLOMAS OF HONOR 


for advanced scholars, are an invaluable 


AID TO TEACHERS. 


lady as Send 14 cents for two samples, postpaid. 


le Pp lar Coll’n,51 pieces he services of special guides in the Capitol Building to be placed at the disposal of the party. 

vous People’s enies Oe = a Uieeee. Sa The Naval Observatory to be open Monday and Tuesday nights for the benefit of those decking CHROMO SCHOOL CARDS 

ular Dance Collection. 66 pieces. ( 2.2 | to visit it. Reception and Concert at Willard’s Hotel, on Tuesday evening. A special introduction | ..ure Perfect Kecitations, Good Deportment 
Fairy Fingers. 36 pieces. j e “| to _ President on occasion of general public reception at the White House, Wednesday, mber | Punctuality, and Good-will of Pupils. : 
Plano Classics. ‘Vol. 1. 4 oe! Zz] A side trip at an additional rate of seventy-five cents—to Mt, Vernon, on steamer “Charles an paw RY a os ~~ 
Piano Classics. Vol. 2. 31 pieces. | 2e Macal: ster,” Capt L. L. Blake in Comm and, at 3.00 p.m. Tuesday. Please try on - box this term. We guarantee 
Sabbath Day Music. 38 pieces. cf BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOUR: satisfaction or money refunded. 
Classic é-hamd Collection. wo }38 Ticket Office, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at No. 849 Broadway, near 14th St., NEW YORK, | , Reference by permission to Publisher of Scaoo!. 
c a s ADERS ase teres quantities of Ticket Oftee, Brookiya Anner, adjoining Fu on at Pe BROOKLYN, ferentans St. Car lines end — ordering, please mention this 

elevated Railroads. nD -M., .00 P.M., daily. ce :. New York Transfer Com 0. ° 
our OCTAVO MUSIC, 7000 different Sa-| x60 Fulton St.. BROOKLYN. Ticket Office at Pennsylvania Railroad 


cred and Secular Selections, Glees, Quar- 
tets, Anthems, &c., &c. Price generally not 
more than 6 to 8 cts. per copy, and a few 
dimes will buy enough for a society or 
choir, Send for Lists. 


Books and Music mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. A. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


or ress 





The amount 
refunded, prov: 


W. W. LORD, dr., 


J. R. WOOD, General Pass. Agent. 


CITY, New Jersey. “ 
For those desiring choice of rooms at hotels an early appratnn is advised. 
ut not used, will be cheerfully and promptly 
tickets are returned not later than one day prior to departure of to 
a or any further information regarding tour, call at any of the above mentioned offices, 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 849 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. W. BOYD, Aast. Genl. Pass. Agent. 


for tickets purchased in advance, 


Tourist 
Agent, 


pany, 
Passenger Station, J ERS aY 









GEORGE A. BEALE, 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The brightest, best, latest, cheapest, most 
bens al, complete and practical. 


SHEPPARD'S SCHOOL "REPORTS. 


stamp for samples. 
Address, L. W. SHEPPARD, Ironton 0. 
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illustrated. Price, $4.00. 











« THE CENTURY 


Articles, and the Life of Lincoln, by his private secretaries. 
“The Gold Hunters of California,” a series of papers by “forty-niners,” describing the discovery of gold, 
life in the mines, the vigilance committees, etc. ; 
£ more than half a century have been secretly preserved in France; “An American in Tibet,” describing a 

p\ remarkable journey through an almost unknown land; reminiscences and anecdotes of Lincoln, by his 
‘private 
:. “Indian Fights and Fighters,” by officers who served with Custer, Mackenzie, Crook and Miles ; 
’ Newspapers,” by the manager of the Associated Press and other well-known journalists ; “ Municipal Govern- 
ments in Europe and America;” “The Present-Day Papers,” by Bishop Potter, Seth Low, Charles Dudley 
Warner, and others; more of Kennan’s articles on the exiles of Siberia; serial stories by Frank R. Stockton, 
Edward Eggleston, and other well-known writers, and hundreds of illustrations by the best artists and engravers. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year. A special rate allowed to teachers. 


-ST. NICHOLAS 


stories and helpful articles, intended to amuse and instruct children from eight to sixteen, or even older. 
will be four serial stories, including one by J. T. Trowbridge, author of “ Cudjo’s Cave.” 
Ralph, Noah Brooks, Brander Matthews, Joaquin Miller, Sophie Swett, Mary E. Wilkins and many other prominent 
writers will contribute a protusion of shorter stories, verses suitable for recitation, etc. 
adopted as a supplementary reader in many schools, and an educational journal once said that “it has done much 
towards civilizing the ‘small boy as any agency in the country.” 


NEW BOOKS. The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. 


of reminiscence ever published, containing over 500 pages, with 78 full-page illustrations. 


Another Brownie Book. 


Santa Claus ona Lark. By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
Bound Volume of St. Nicholas. 


The numbers for the past year in two parts of more than 500 pages each, richly 


secretaries; “Adventures of 


children. 


Any of these books may be bought of booksellers, or will be sent, 
by the publishers, post-paid, to any address, upon receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17 St., New York. 


begins a new volume with the number for November, 1890. 
magazine that published the famous War Papers, Kennan’s Siberian 


War 


“the ideal magazine for boys and girls "—also begins a new volume with the 
November number. 


By PALMER Cox. 
150 large pages. 


This is the 
Leading features of the coming year include 
extracts from the famous Talleyrand Memoirs, which for 


captives ; 
“ American 


Prisoners,” by ex-Union and ex-Confederate 


During the year it will contain hundreds of charming 
There 
Andrew Lang, Julian 


Str. Nicuo.as has been 
The regular subscription price is $3.00—to teachers, not so much, 
of the 
interesting volumes 


One most 


Price, $4.00. 
New pictures, new poems, new everything. 
Price $1.50. 


Beautifully bound in vellum. 
\ splendid book fo® 


Price, $1.25. 


ce Laelia 


& 2 : A wkOUP OE BROWNIES. 


A book of Christmas stories for boys and girls. 


















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


Sidney. 
A Novel, by MaArGaret 
DeELAND, author of “John Ward, 

Preacher,” and “ The Old Garden 

and Other Verses.” $1.25. 

A story of remarkable interest, involving 
questions of an unusual character, which 
cannot fail to cause much discussion. ‘‘ Sid- 
ney’’ promises to be one of the most note- 
worthy novels of the year. 


The Inverted Torch. 


Poems, by Epitu M. Tuomas, 

author of “Lyrics and Sonnets” 

and “The Round Year.” $1.00 

The inspiration of this noteworthy volume 
is the same as that of Tennyson’s ‘‘In 
Memoriam.” 


Whiteand Gold Series. 


LEGENDS AND Lyrics. By 
Joun G, WHITTIER. 
PasToRALs, Lyrics, AND SoON- 
Nets. By Witttam WorpswortTh. 
Two additional volumes in a very attrac- 
tive series. Each, 16mo; gilt top, $1.00; 
half levant, $3.00; full polished calf or 
full levant, $4.00. 


Poems. 


By Epna Dean Proctor. 
Greatly enlarged, 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.25. 

The fine thoughtfulness of these poems 
with their vigorous and noble lyrical expres- 
sion renders this volume a notable contribu- 
tion to American verse. 





& CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


A Russian Fourney. 


By Epna Dean Proctor, 

New Edition, enlarged, $1.25. 

An enlarged edition of a book which Mr. 
George Ripley, the eminent critic of the 
New York 77tbune, called ‘‘a singularly 
agreeable volume,” and which Mr. Whittier 
pronounced equal to Kinglake’s famous 
** Eothen.”” 


After the Ball. 


And Her Lover’s FRIENpb, 
Poems by Nora Perry. Mew 
Edition, complete in one volume. 
16mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Longfellow, upon reading the initial 
poem, ‘‘ After the Ball,” said he wished he 
had written it. 


Miss Perry's Fuvenile 
Books. 


THe Youncest Miss Lor- 


Tron, and Other Stories. Lllus- 
trated. $1.50. 
A Ftiock or GIRLS, AND 


THEIR Frienps. Illustrated. $1.50 


A Summer in a Canon. 


By Kate Doucias Wiccrn, 

author of “ The Birds’ Christmas 

Carol,”’ “The Story of Patsy,” 

etc. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 

A charming story of a camping party in 
California. 





*s* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
(7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


it EAST 


Boston, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 
THE PACIFIC COAST SCENIC TOUR. 


From Southern California to Alaska.—The Yosemite.—The Canadian Pacific Railway. 
—Yellowstone Park and the Grand Canon. By Henry T. Finck. With 20 fuil- 
page Illustrations. S8vo, $2.50. 

A patriotic demonstration of the superiority of American scenery. The descrip- 
tion by so experienced a traveler, and so vivacious a writer, of the character and 
accessibility of the natural grandeurs of the Pacific Slope is as entertaining as it 
is valuable. The picture is more comprehensive than any heretofore attempted. 

IN THE VALLEY. By Haro_p Frep-|A SHORT HISTORY OF ANGLO- 
ERIC. Ilustrated by HowarD PyLE.| SAXON FREEDOM. The Polity of 
12mo, $1.50. the English Speaking Race Outlined in 
“It is uncommonly well written, and the whole| its Inception, Development, Diffusion, 

wrten on goqne pes verity end importance, Ser ee and Present Condition. By Prof. J. K. 

Revo a. i. broke out, is aew to romance and it is HosMER. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

certainly picturesque.”—W. D. HOWELIA. A popular and interesting review and analysis 

of t ger of the idea of popular liberty 


ASPECTS OF THE FARTH. A pop-| through English and American history. 


ular Account of Some Familiar Geologi-| PETER THE GREAT. Emperor of 


cal Phenomena. By Prof. N.S. SHALER,| Russia. By EUGENE SCHUYLER. 200 
of Harvard. 100 Illustrations. / ew Edi- Stestentiees. New Edition. 2 vols. 
tion. 8vo, $2.50. 8v0, $6.00. 


A work which has taken the highest rauk as a 
portrait of Peter the Great, and as a graphic pic- 
ture of histimes. The beauty of the illustrations 
is a feature of the book. 


“The subjects are as — my as the way in 
which they are treated, and the illustrations are 
not only numerous but excellent.” 
Tribune. 

Ready Immediately. IN SCRIPTURE LANDS, New Views of Sacred Places. 
By Epwarp L. Witson. With 150 Illustrations engraved from photographs 
taken by the author. 8vo, $3.50. 

The recent advances in Biblical topography, the perfection of photographic art and modern wood 
engraving, combine to make, in this, a work unique in its interest and value, notably in connection 
with Sunday-school work. 


e*sAN EXCEPTIONAL OFFER.—For only 2 cents you can obtain the November, Christmas 
and January numbers of the Book Buyer, an invaluabie literary guide, containing reviews, selected 
readings, and ilustrations from the latest books, nerery news, special articles by eminent writers, and 
many other interesting features. No lover of books should fail lo take advantage of this offer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
HISTORY IN A NUTSHELL. 


A beautiful colored, mounted wal) chart of 
American Political History, size 30x36 inches, 
with Key. 

The wuste subject of our Political History in- 
geniously and logically mapped out, 

PRICE POSTPAID, $1.00, 


J. M. MEH AN, Des Moines, To. 


aoe ved THE KINDERGARTEN 

r October begins the special lessons for 

Sunday Schools, by Auea F. Bryan. The eek 
and practical work in these lessons should be fa- 
miliar to every Sunday School . Aside 
from these the number will be rich in articles that 
Col- mn wise helps for every one having the care 





New York 








Teachers can double 
th: ir incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


Incomes, 


Teachers 


For full particulars 
address the 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 























—— ytd Gasman OF THE P SEN- 

TEN NTRODUCTION TO COMPOSITIO: 

universally admitted to the best book AN 
for High Bahoota, Academies, and 








contai 
of little children. 
Alice 


Price 8 cen 
INDIANA PUB. CO., Danvi.ie, Unp. B, Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle 8t. Chicago 
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Pure Blood 


Ts absolutely necessary in order to have perfect 
health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great blood 
purifier, quickly conquering scrofula, salt rheum, 
and all other insidious enemies which attack the 
blood and undermine the health. It also builds 
up the whole system, cures dyspepsia and sick 
headache, and overcomes that tired feeling. 
“Our daughter for 3 years suffered from scrof- 
ula in her eyes. After spending quite a sum of 
money with no benefit, we tried Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Two bottles greatly relieved and 5 perma- 
nently cured her.” C. F. FALLER, Newton, Il. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Bie tie ei te te tit 
, 


* CAIN 
ONE POUND 


} 
. 
’ 
‘ 
{ 
4 
. A Day. 
AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
} 











CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “‘ALL 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 
IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN, PALATABLE AS MILK, En. 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DrvuGGIsTs, AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 


“—~ 
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CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
Pum ss NOW IN USE. 


RETAILERS 
every where. 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 


341 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
VIHOTLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful ——T of the fine 
properties of well-selected ~~ Wy Epps has 

rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
voured povesage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle 








maladies are floating around us ready to a 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a roperly neurish- 

ed frame,”—* Civil Service G 5 
Made empty with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in hal c wy by Grocers labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


The Century begins a new volume with 
the number for November, 1890. This is 
the magazine that published the famous 
War papers, Kennan’s Siberian articles, 
and the Life of Lincoln, by his private 
secretaries. Leading features of the com- 
ing year include ‘‘The Gold Hunters of 
California,” a series of papers by ‘“‘ forty- 
niners,” describing the discovery of gold, 
life in the mines, the vigilance committees, 
etc. ; extracts from the famous Talleyrand 
Memoirs, which for more than half a cen- 
tury have been secretly preserved in 
France ; ‘‘ An American in Tibet,” describ- 
ing a remarkable journey through an 
almost unknown land; ‘‘ American News- 
amped by the manager of the Associated 

ress and other well known journalists ; 
“The Present-Day Papers,” by Bishop 
Potter, Seth Low, Charles Dudley Warner, 
and others; serial stories by Frank R. 
Stockton, Edward Eggleston, and other 
well known writers, and hundreds of 
illustrations by the best artists and engrav- 
ers. 


Christmas presents are doubly valuable 
when they are in part or wholly the 
handiwork of the giver. Few presents 
can fail to give enhanced delight by the 
addition of color, Either a little picture 
or some sort of ornamentation. Artists’ 
materials, crayons, pastels, canvas, etc., 
painting outfits in large vanety, easels, 
drawing boards, and papers, and novel- 
ties for decorating, are kept on hand by 
Messrs. J. Marsching & Co., importers and 
manufacturers, 27 Park place, New York. 


The Christmas holiday pleasure tour to 
Washington, D. C., tenderea the teachers 
of New York and vicinity, and noticed in 
last week’s ScHooL JOURNAL, has an 
added attraction, as will be seen by con- 
sulting the advertisement of the Pennsyl- 
vania company, which shows a list of 
booking offices, most conveniently located. 
Beside being equipped with tickets, itine- 
raries, and hotel-room lists, there is, at 
each one of these offices, some one es 
cially assigned the duty of giving verbal 
——— regarding the tour. See page 

oO 252. 


Teachers are wanted for good positions 
at once by the Union Teachers’ Agency 
now managed by Mr. H. M. Harrington of 
52 Lafayette place, New York. Having 
personally known him for many years, 
W. D. Kerr, late manager of this agency, 
takes great pleasure in commending his 
successor to friends and patrons, with the 
assurance that any business entrusted to 
his hands will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


**'T'o the pure, all things are pure,” says 
the apostle ; but with tea this philosophy 
does not always hold. So it is worth re- 
membering that the Great American Tea 
Co., of 31 Vesey street, New York, deals 
only in strictly pure goods. This house 
offers great inducements in premiums 
and discounts to introduce and get orders 
for new teas just received, picked from 
the select tea gardens of China and Japan, 
nee | but the highest grade leaf being 
used, 


An enviable reputation for low prices 
and prompt and careful service has been 
won by the Baker & TaylorCo., publishers 
and booksellers, 740 Broadway, New York. 
Their list of school books includes all the 
American educational publications. Their 
general school book catalogue, with net 
and retail prices and telegraphic code, will 
be mailed on application. You will do 
well to send them a trial order. 


Among Charles Scribner's interesting 
new books is ‘‘ The Pacific Coast Scenic 


ttack | Tour,” from Southern California to Alaska, 


by Henry T. Finck, with 20 full page illus- 
trations. A patriotic demonstration of the 
superiority of American scenery. The 
description by so experienced a traveler, 
and so vivacious a writer is as entertaining 
as itis valuable. Other pleasing books by 
the same house are, ‘‘In the Valley,” by 
Harold Frederic, illustrated by Howard 
Pyle ; ‘‘ Aspects of the Earth,” by Prof. 
N. S. Shaler, of Harvard ; For 20 cents you 
can obtain the November, Christmas, and 
January numbers of the Book Buyer, an 
invaluable literary guide, containing re- 
views, selected readings, and. illustrations 
from the latest books, literary news, special 


- | articles by eminent writers, and many 


other interesting features. 


For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECHAM'S 
PILLs, 





WOMAN'S INTUITION. 


Nearly Always Right in her Judgment in 
Regard to Common Things. 








An old gentleman over seventy, came 
into the city from his farm, without his 
overcoat. The day turned chilly and he 
was obliged to forego his visit to the fair. 

To a friend who remonstrated with him 
for going away from home thus unprepar- 
ed, he said: ‘‘ I thoughtit was going to be 
warm; my wife told me to take my over- 
coat, but I wouldn’t. Women have more 
sense than men, anyway.” 

A frank admission. 

Women’s good sense is said to come from 
intuition; may it not be that they are 
more close observers of little things. One 
thing 1s certain, they are apt to strike the 
ail on the head, in all the ordi problems 

of life, more frequently than the lords of 
creation. 
*“‘ According to Dr. Alice Bennett, who 
recently read a paper on Bright's disease 
before the Pennsylvania State Medical So- 
ciety, persons subject to bilious attacks 
and sick headaches, who have crawling 
sensations, like the flowing of water in the 
head,who are ‘ tired all the time’ and have 
unexplained attacks of sudden weakness, 
may well be suspected of dangerous ten- 
dencies in the direction of Bright’s di- 
sease.” 

The veteran newspaper correspondent, 
Joe Howard, of the New York Press in 
noting this statement, suggests: ‘‘ Possi- 
bly Alice is correct in her diagnosis, but 
why doesn’t she give some idea of treat- 
ment? I knowaman who has been ‘tired 
all the time’ for ten years. Night before 
last he took two doses of calomel and yes- 
terday he wished he hadn’t.” 

A proper answer is found in the follow 
ing letter of Mrs. Davis, wife of Rev. Wm. 
J. Davis, of Basil, O., June 21st, 1890: 

‘*1 do not hesitate to say that I owe my 
life to Warner’s Safe Cure. I had a con- 
stant hemorrhage from my kidneys for 
more than five months. The physicians 
could do nothing for me. My husband 
spent hundreds of dollars and I was not 
relieved. I was under the care of the most 
eminent medical men in the State. The 
hemorrhage ceased before I had taken one 
bottle of the Safe Cure. I can safely and 
do cheerfully recommend it to all who are 
sufferers of kidney troubles.” 





VALUABLE BOOKS 


FOR 


DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, 


KINDERCARTENS ETC. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 

By Mrs. Mary B.C. Snape. Author of “ Child- 
ren’s Hour.” Containing Dialogues, des, 
page Recitations, &c. For Grammar and 
Hig Bchoals. 16mo. Boards. 50 cents, Paper, 

cen 
PLEASANT TIMES. 

By MARION WAYLAND. Written expressly for 
this Work. 16mo. , 50 cents. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 

Mee eerie alee cpeth hose, 
ng Exe Ps, % : Ds, 
ae, &c. 16mo. Board Covers.. 50 cents. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 


sons, Rules 





and the Nursery Stories,etc, By Mrs. Louise 

Po.uock, Author of “ Kindergarten Songs and 

faye, “Cheerful Echoes,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
cen 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
SONGS AND PLAYS. By Mrs. LouIsE PoL- 
LOCK, Principal of Kindergarten Normal School, 
Washington, D.C. 12mo. Boards. 50 cents. 
A New Music Book for inet | Schools, 
CHEERFUL ECHOES. 
From the NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN. For 
Children from 3 to 10 years of Age. By Mrs. 
Louise POLLOCK. An entirely new book, 
Words and Music. 16mo. Boards, 50 cents. 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., 
361 K Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ABLISHED IN 1880.) 
TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE 
for good tions. Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. Send stamp for 
application blank to 
H. M. HARRINGTON Prop., 
52 Latayette Place, New York. 








Having personally known Mr. Harmngton for 
many years, I take ty’ pleasure in commend- 
ing him to my friends and ——. Any business 
entrusted to his hands will receive prompt and 
careful attention. W. D. KERR, Late Manager 
Union Teachers’ Agency, 52 & 54 ayette Place 
New York City. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
i the ScHOOL JOURNAL when com 
tmounica with advertisers. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E, L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 





This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager. 





Enrollment in the New York Bureau entitles you to duplicate enrollment in each of the other 


State Bureaus of the 
EK. I. 


e. Teachers and School Officers 


ould address for circ’ 
MONROE, Manager, 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK. 





TWO STRONG FEATURES 
Of the School and College Bureau are: 1. Its 
vacancies are direct from employers, and not 
heaveny, 2. It reecmmends to employers only 
those known to be competent. These two feat- 
ures have won for us thousands of friends among 
ew ee of teachers in all parts of the country, 
and whenever they have vacancies, they write to 
u3. Correspondence with teachers solicited. 
Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
ELMHoRST, ILL. 
NO FF FACILITIES, E¥¥ICIENT SER- 
VICK, LARGE BUSINESS. 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
many of the best. Form for stamp. 


P. V. AUYSSOON, (Late R. E. Acere,) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAD, 2 W. 14th § . ¥. 





FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 





AMERICAN — FOREICN 
Teachers Agency 
Introduces to sch 
perior Professo cipal Assistants, ‘ator 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents, Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ 
28 Union Square, New York. 








For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR. 





oMANS EXCH y_ 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
salt thoes Sako Fa 
Churches. Also 
onyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address Miss ©, L. WERNER, 


329 Fifth Ave N. ¥. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
oat Bullies BOSTON, on"bxcie xs 
Good teac' ~ mmended to school officers. 
Good places for successful teachers. Circulars v0 

application. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established 1855. 


8 East 147TH STREET, N, Y 


TEACHERS’ AGENVLY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teac Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, b Soe niversities, Col- 

ools, Families, a urches. lars 

of choice achools re 

ren’ schoo! erty. 

Bonoor, Forsrry RE pay BA euppliee Best 

references furnished. BE. MIRIA YRIERE 
1 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 














For larger or of location, 
address Teachers’ Oo, tay emg w 
Dearborn Street, Chieago, Ul., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and ea 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 

La ge Term the first Wednesday of Sep- 
tem '; 





NT.—A to enter 
one of these sc should apply to Schoo} 
Commons or City Superiutendent who will 

forward a mmendation for appointment to 
ine State ‘puperintendent, and it be sent b 


aim to the school to which the appointment 


made. 

ADMISSION - ~A m must be at least 16 | 25c.; 
years of moral charaeter, and 
an examina’ oo at the school entered in 


metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
tects can be com cee byt Rye also 
in Geography, Writing and Spelling 


but 
A DIPLOMA trom s = e, High School, 

PP... or Academ ent of a Union 
School, @ State en or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Comm stoners Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examinati 

EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books,and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 


send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 
eoeeee oe «CHAS. D, MCLEAN, LL.B. 
i ascontcaseassed JAMES M. CASSETY, PH.D. 
Cortland ...........+. James H. Hoose, Pu.D 
PROGGMER .ccccccceses . B. PALMER, PH.D. 
Geneseo . JNO. M. MILNE, A.M 
New Paltz............ 8. CAPEN, PH.D 
Oneonta........ ...++ JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
o_o E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Platts urg Ba hen SH Aa HOLDEN, .B. 
Potsdam. ............ M. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


rhones graduating oo teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ont -grade certificate of proficiency from the 
wrincipal of the school where the work was per- 
ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters a for the Normal Courses 
Arithmetic, Gram , Descriptive and Political 
Geography, American "History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 


MEMORY. 


An efficient — of memory dev ~~ ha nt by Chas. 
G, Leland, F.R, etc., in six manuals 


I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 
II. Quickness of Perception. 
III. Ear Memory and Eye ~ gee 6 
IV. The Study of 

V. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 


Specimen pages and an address on the system mailed 
on receipt of ten cents. 


JAS. P. DOWSS, Publisher, 





248 Broadway, N. Y. 


NFAN TILE 


NANSCAC Lp 
at SES | 


ticur BY 


=i (uticura 


EV ERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 

of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, 
disfiguring, itch:ng, burning, scaly, crusted, pim- 
ply, or et with loss o * hair, and ev ery im- 





purity of the , whether simple, scrofulous, 
or hercditary, s son to ae a, and eco- 
nomically cured KEMEDIES, 


consisting of CUrsoUnA. the — Skin Cure, 
CuTicuRA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, and CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and test uf Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other 
remedies fal. Parents, save your children years 
of mental and physical suffering. Begin now. 
Delays are dangerous. Cures made ia childhood 
are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA, Wc. ; SOAP, 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared oy yt Drug 
and Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


: See 's skin and scalp purified and beau-_a? 
tified by CuTICURA Soap. | 





matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 


3 ‘Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu 
brated CuTICURA ANTI-PIAN PLASTER. 25c 





AROUND THE WORLD 
“*Ex-Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, 
of Beatty's Celebrated Organs 
and Pianos, has returned 
home from @ tour Around 
the World.”’"—News. 


S BEATTY'S ORGANS 


~Only $35; Pianos $130 
Warranted ten (10) years, 
Write for Catalogue 

Washington, New Jersey 












yey call upen ante r. beutty 
$75. 250. 00 A MONTSR can be 
to = made working fo us. 
Persons preferred w o can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns ard cities. B. F. JOHNSUN 
& ©O., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va 





MERRY MELODIES “ses Sock. 
The Sweetest 
The Best Book. 


For Schools. Now Published. A New Edition Pub- 
jished Every Two or three Weeks! «4: 
sized pages. 15 cents per copy or $1.65 
prepaid. TRY UT! No free samples. 

Address, the publisher, 8, C. HANSON, 
Also New Style Report Cards —Wiv.tamsporrt, Inv. 
Sor 4 months $1.00 per 1.00. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


MERELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. also Chimes 


and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 


good- 


per dozen, 



























W HAT SurRGEON-GENERAL MURRAY 


FAY thinks of BOVININE: 





tentlemen : 
“Tt gives me pleasure to 


“of BOVIUININE as a food preparation. 


++ PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 1st,“1887. 


give my testimony to the very great value 
I have used it for more than a year in a 


very aggravated case of nervous dyspepsia ir my own family, and have found it to 
‘answer very much better than any of the many preparations of extracts of meat 


“ before used 


“TI find that it keeps perfectly even in the warm est weather ; 


is very easily 


prepared for administration, and it has proved acceptable and beneficial in every 
‘case in which I have known it to be given. 


“Very respectfully and truly yours, 


“R. MURRAY, M.D.., 


Surgeon-General (retired) U. S. A.” 

















"ope. 30, 35 & gocts. 


to 





rib. S 
lbs, of our very Fine Teas on recei 
a Ly Amey Oolong, Mixed, 

Chop. No Hum ‘Rem 


prder to the Old 
Order ts ihe Old Heliable and say 


BETTER NEWS TO [ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lirc-rime. Ger Pacmium No. 27. / 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
—— and Sofset 8 1 4 for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 


Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
teed absolutely Pure. dsome 
&c., given an away with 

Good 


N ina, Lamps, 
orders of ors and upwards, or discounts made if preferred 


ent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 65 
$'Special.We will send by mail a Trial Order oi 
Re $2.00. When ord be 


we GaP. 0. Box ae 





Far up in the mountains of Ceylon and 
India there is a spider which spins a web 
like bright yellow silk, the central net of 
which is five feet in diameter, while the 
ne lines, or guys, as they are 

led, measure sometimes ten or twelve 
feet ; and, riding quickly in the early 
morning, you may dash right into it, the 
stout threads twining around your face 
like a lace veil, while, as the creature 
which has woven it takes up his position 
in the middle, he generally catches you 
right on the nose, and, though he seldom 
bites or stings, the contact of his large 
body and long legs is anything but pleas- 
ant. If you forget yourself and try to 
catch him, bite he will; and, though not 
venomous, his jaws are as powerful as a 
bird’s beak, and you are not likely to for- 
get the encounter. The bodies of these 
spiders are very handsomely decorated, 
being bright gold or scarlet underneath, 
while the upper part is covered with the 
most delicate slate-cuolored fur. So strong 
are the webs that birds the size of lakrs 
are frequently caught therein, and even 
the small but powerful scaly lizard falls a 
victim’ 

The Heart of the Alleghanies. 

Writing of a recent trip across the moun- 

tains of West Virginia a gifted journalist 


Says: 

‘*Twilight on the grade is grand. The 
mountain summits look like the bushy 
tops of trees. The sun has disappeared in 
a ball of fire at his ‘jumping-off place,’ but 
the vivid lighting of the western sky by 
the still upturned illuminating face below 
the horizon is in marked contrast to the 

gathering shades behind the rushing train. 
From shelf to shelf, from crag to crag, from 
brink to brink, we almost fly. Like a 
flashing transformation, rendering almost 
past belief the fact that the scene is in the 
midst of the Alleghanies, comes a bit of 
landscape gardening with all the beauties 
of wells and hedges and bright hued 
flowers, a mountain brooklet tumbling 
through the center—Buckhorn Wall, the 
most noted and most admired view that 
can be had from any known point in the 
Alleghany range. To enable the road to 
span the tremendous gorges, a massive 
wall of cut stone was erected for a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet, and more 
than a hundred feet above the foundation 
rock. As the river makes an abrupt turn 
at right angles, a deep canyon is opened 
up for miles. Range after range of moun- 
tains disappear behind each other. The 
shadowy outlines of single peaks steal out 
through the hazes.” 

This beautiful scene is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R. near Grafton, W. Va. The 
entire line from the Potomac to the Ohio 
is a majestic panorama of the grandest 
views on the.continent and all endowed 
with historic interest. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save age, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite G Centra! 


OSD Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

wee per day, European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Hestaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can tive better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote! than any other tirst-class hotel in the City. 


A writer in the Popular Science Monthly 
says of the praying mantis: The first meal 
we offered our fantastic guest was a dead 
fly, but this he disdained in any way to 
notice; though he was _ repeatedly 
shaken to the bottom of the cage 
where the dead fly lay, he refused even to 
see it. Thereafter cur fastidious captive 
had his meals served to him au naturel, 
The living fly was simply turned loose m 
the cage, and instantly the devil’s-riding- 
horse was on the alert; warily he crept up 
the sides of the cage, settled himself in a 
position to spring, and then the fly would 
move, and the slow, laborious work of 
creeping upon his prey had all to be done 
over again. But the patience of the devil's- 
riding-horse in pursuit of a dinner is inex- 
haustible, his = severance indefatigable, 
and sooner or later the fly was ineynably 
his: with a snap like a steel trap, he cla’ 
ed his victim, and, settling upon is 
haunches, he stripped off the gauzy wings 
—but at this point I fled. The small boy, 
however. had a stouter heart, and present- 
ly he announced that the meal was over; 
the devil's riding-horse had devoured the 
fly, every atom, and was licking his claws! 






Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc. £E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 












The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 
the nody. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for a slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
medicine is 


Ayer’s Pills. 


For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify te 
the superior merits of this medicine.” 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are . _Tnost effective medicine I 
ever used.”"—R. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“When I feel h need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more effec 
tive than any other pill I ever took.”’— Mrs. 
B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

“T have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatic 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 
doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 
—C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
t‘on, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer's 
Pills set me right again.”—A. J. Kiser, Jr 
Rock House, Va 

“ In 1858, by the advice of a friend, | began 
the use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for bil 
jousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” —H. W. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED- BY 


DR. |. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mas: 


Bola by all Druggists .od Dealers in Medicine 


DEAF 2. 


Sold by F. HISCOX, 
onl. py Br’dway, New tork. Write “4 a. of proofs FREE. 


CARPETS 
Notwithstanding the threatened rise in price of 


all carpetings, we will continue to dispose of our 
immense and elegant stock consisting ot 











Royal Wiltons. Wilton Velvets, Ax- 
minster, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, and extra Super ingrains. 


AT PRICES BELOW COMPETITION. 


OILCLOTHS. 


Extra Sheet Vilcloths, 1 to 4 yards wide. 
leums, Lignums, &c., at lowest prices, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


All the new fabrics for furniture coverin pene 
dra peries; just received most elegant line of 
PLUSHES which are worthy of inspection. 


CURTAINS. 


Lino- 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all the 
ing makes. 
Sun-Fast Holland Window Shades 
(A specialty.) 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces, our own upholstory at 
popular prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th Sts, NEW YORK. 
CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. *STEWART, 


8362 West Twenty-third Street, 
Hs your teeth are needing sttention. Retiabic 
ork. Moderate Ch "lastic filling fo: 
broken down ons sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kelogg, Editor ScROOL JOURNA: 








McSHANE | Some. Mn 
Best quality op rs A BELLS 
rao SO GMMESA FEMS, 
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PENMANSHIP. 


The authors of the series of Gopy- Books published by the AMERICAN Book Company have been the leaders in penmanship instruction 
ac 


and methods in this country for ha entu 


ry. Each series has been recently revised and great attention has been pai 
and the distributien of letters and their peculiar combinations throughout the various numbers. 


to grading 





APPLETONS’ STANDARD COPY-BOOKS. 
By LYMAN D. SMITH. maine 
er Z 
New Tracing Course, four numbers, 1, 2,3, and 4, 72 cts. 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S NATION- 
AL SERIES OF COPY-BOOKS. 


School Series, new edition, six numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 


HARPER’S new GRADED COPY-BOOKS. 
y .2...W. SB AYLOR. Per ae 


Tracin Pat two numbers, 1 and 2, 72c 
Primany Course, seven numbers, La 3, 4, 5, 6, % 80 ots: 


Per Doz. 


5, and 6, ~ x 
+ et Gogtens tg, anp am a Wey = : 72 cts. Businegs Series, inate numbers, 1, 11 an and 12, - + ote. | Course, eight numbers, ‘ 2, 3, 4 5, 6, bdes 
rammar Course, ten numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 4%, 5, adies Series, three numbers, 8, 9, an - 96 cts. 
cn and Exercise Hooke A. Rand’, "'-o@ote.| Primary Eeacing Books ro mime tang 7 Gta | gran iar ween Al pain. prpcticl styles of letters ar 
Business Forms, three numbers, 1, 2, and 8. 346, 4 i 5 -an 6, 4 Urse, SX wunvers, Yn 24, 72 ote m the d of the author to secure a neat, plain, legible style 
Went.& - cc se te =. SOL Penell ‘Series, seven Nos., A, B, BY, C, D, E,& F,45 ots. Sy he arre Ee prammar’ cours. he diterens 
Number 3, - . 7 2 - . - 96cts.| A new edition of these books, is now in course of preparation, | between the two is ahieay in Paes size of the boo 


‘These books are Designed to produce free, practical writing. 
Letters are taught as wholes. 

The Tracing, Short and Grammar Courses are independent of 
each other, and each is complete in itself. But progressive grad- 
ing is maintained throughout. 


and tbe School Series, (six numbers) is com 
been caretully revised and re-engraved. 
has been increased to more thoroughly meet the wants of 
Schools, and advanced work is taken ny 

series. A ~g 4 feature of importance is 


leted. This series has 
fue order of difficulty 

raded 
earlier than in the old | 
the text matter of the | 





SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP, Revised Edition. 


The Primary Course. Twelve Cards, designed to fix 
correct habits in the very Writing Table *Per set, 10cts. 
'o 


cover page, a complete and clear analysis of both small ablet. 
letters and lee. with one page devoted to movement exer- seen > the ns Ml ie _— - - 10cts. 
ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. = Mh, 4 books of the new edition will be issued as | Per Doz. 
Per Doz. | The Tracing Course. Nos. 1,2 2, 3, and 4 - 72cts. 
Primary Copy-Books,  - > ana a 72 ots, BARNES’S NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMAN-| The Common Scheel , 2 3,45 Gand 7. 72 ots. 


Elementary Course, three pumben, 1,2, and 3, 72 cts. 
New Eclectic Copy-fooks, ten numbers, 1, 2, 
3,4, 5, 6, 644, 7, 8, 9, - - - - : - 96cts. 
In these copy-books, simple, legible, one business-like style of 
capeenes and small letters is letter is o— separ- | 
at first and then in combinations. The spacing is open. the 
2 simple, explanations are clear, concise, and complete. large graded schoo 
The lower numbers have been entirely re-engraved, and the other complete the gradation 
numbers have been thoroughly revised. 


SHIP. 





National Series, six numbers, | 
Brief Course, six numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4.5, 
Tracing Course, two numbers, I and . <« y 


The series for es ap om schools is complete in six books, but for | 


The Common ssa ir stead Sousbe Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 


etend 5, 6, 7, and 8, - - - - 96cts. 

The Spencerian Co; Books in their watei editions have con- 

» 2,3, 4 5, and 6, fe! 06 ~ | tinuall ly kept Pa ace W th the general improvements in methods of 
’ 5 teachi n this revised edition the fundamental idea through 


75 = 


8. | out is to maintain the educational and | character of the 


system in the development of the art, while the artistic and 


he = my courses are supplied to | mechanical excellence is kept fully , ad to gs ae which has 
ach 


\ notes, drafts, receipts, etc., printed on patent-safety tint paper. 


usiness forms include checks, | always distinguished the Spencerian. ik possesses original 


| and valuable teatures. 





Co pies of these or any of the 


be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the list, or introduction price. 


AMERICAN 


NEW YORK: 806 and 808 Broadway. 


pegs of the AMERICAN Book Company, for use of teachers or school officers, or for examination with a view to introduction, wiil 


BOOK COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI: 137 Watnut St. 


CHICAGO: 258 & 260 Wabash Av. 





THE REGENTS’ EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH. 


The books that are in the most complete conformity upon all 
topics with the new requirements of the revised Syllabus of the 
Regents’ course of study in elementary English, are Elements of 
Composition and Grammar by Southworth & Goddard, and 
Our Language, Part One, by the same authors. 

Teachers and school officers who do not have copies of either 
of these works at hand, will find their favors promptly attended to 
if they wish to examine either, with view to introduction, if found 
more suitable than their present text-book. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave, Extenst 6 ‘4sstor Place, New York. 














MONTIETH’S 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, #3.50. 





This fast production of the famous Geographer will be heralded with delight by 
teachers and scholars who have pursued the cooler of Geography under the guidance 
of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 





SCHOOL 


BOOKS. 





Allthe American Educational Publications. Lowest prices, poet and careful service. 
code, mailed on application. 


Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 
Send trial order to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lvte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


RUSKIN. 18mo. 


RUSKIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : PRETEBITA, 
3 vols. 18mo, $6.00. ‘Also in extra cloth. 
Gilt, ‘and in’ Seat boxes, very suitable for 
presents. 


RUSKIN’S BEAUTIES. 
THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL, 2 vols. 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. 
PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4 vols. in box, extra cloth, $4.00; half calf, $8.00. 
erin s IX Ss POET ee VOLUMES. 
SESAME AND ties 
QUEEN OF THE AIR, 
ETHICS OF THE DUST. 
4 vols. in box, extra cloth, $4.00; half calf, $8.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, NEW YORK 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


** We do amiss to spend seven or eight Pe nee scra) ping toget so much eens 
and Greek as might be learned othe soaiy gaa ie rt in one Bata Latin 
‘uvenal, 











THOMSON’S COMPLETE COURSE IN ARITHMETIC. 
First Lessons in| Complete Graded Arithmetic Commercial Arithmetic 


Arithmetic. On the Indu-tive Meth This work carries forward the 


t several topics to their practical 
ORAL AND WRITTEN. e. | application in the various de 
Fully and handsomely illus. 


partments of business. The 
trated. For Primary Schools. eee See een by 
EXCELS. 


practical knowledge of Arith- 
metic. 


POINTS IN WHICH THE COURSE 
The Explanations are simple. The Rules are brief and compre- The Gradation is most careful. 
The —~ oes is short and log- hensive. The Review and Test Questions 
The definitions are clear and The Examples are practical. are varied and abundant. 
concise. The arrangement is systematic. 


The General Analyses cover the 1 d 
- ea special a atention. severa. — of Commercial Arithmetic and have re- 


EFFINGHAM I MAYRARD a A CO, Pubs., 171 Br Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth St., New York. 


Send for Specimen Pamphlets of . 
Les Postes Francais du XIX me Siecle. Gate} Liste, Butz 
AT oncE, for Elisworth’s 


Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 























Xe HN ty eee Ot $1.80. bmer's Tad, jad, Gospel of St. John, and And Paul Berey’s French Text-books to He Patent Reversible Writing Bosks, 33 
ark Pract meek dnd ‘Progresaioe ee Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, WILLIAM R. JENKINS Steps ‘of Book-Keeping & | Denies, “60 
rasargend's Standard Speakers, Frost's Amertean Speaker, Pinnock's School Histories, Lord's Schcol Pen Pte, saincgaan es PADS nen... nn 

E2™ Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications | Schools pthc «3 a un applicatim. | BOORUM & PEASE, 30 Reade St., N -Y 
Minerals, J 5 u Stuffed Animals 
rei ard’s Natural Science Establishment, (-=#= 
Hossils, 3 '| Mounted 
Casts of Fossils, ALOR LF Skeletons 

‘Ss 
Genteagtons MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 4 nee ert ar acre, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 











